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The Late Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D. 
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Address to the Clergy and Chris- 
tian People 
DEAR BRETHREN: Early in last Decem- 


ber a number ot ministers and Christian 
laymen, being deeply interested in the 


advance in the community of the Gospel of 


the Lord Jesus Christ, assembled for 


prayer and conterence, in the hope that the. 


Spirit of God might indicate some way in 
which the desired end could be attained. 
Subsequent conferences have brought out 
the tact that there is a protound and gen- 
eral longing in all braaches ot the church 
tor a deepening ot the spiritual life of the 
people of God, for more effective service in 
winning the men and women about us to 
the acceptance of the blessed Lord as the 
Saviour and Master of their lives; and 
for the application of a vital Christianity 
to remedy the evils which exist in every 
grade of the social organisin. 


THE CALL OF THE CENTURY 


It has been felt also that the beginning 
of the twentieth century calls tor the re- 
rewed energy and dedication of Christian 
workers. The sense of need is very great. 
The social conscience is awakening. The 
insufficiency of every other remedy tor 
the spiritual ills of humanity than that 
which lies in the power of Jesus Christ has 
been demonstrated. The dissatisfaction of 
earnest souls with the present religious 
life, even of the churches, has been treely 
expressed. The signs of the moving of 
the Spirit of God on the hearts ot men, 
though shown in various ways, appear un- 
mistakable. Many bodies of Christians 
have, through their officers or courts, 
called on their adherents to seek fresh 
power trom on high; and it is the general 
conviction that this power can come alone 
from the Divine Christ, whose supreme 
place, in the life of the world and in the 
hearts of His tollowers, is everywhere con- 
fessed. 

OUR PRESENT NEED 

It would seem that now, it ever, the voice 
of all believers should ascend in earnest 
supplication to the Heavenly Father tora 
new and larger manifestation of His grace; 
that His people should strive atter a deeper 
experience of spiritual realities to counter- 
act the awtul power of practical material- 
isin; and that they should, with reconse- 
crated hearts, give themselves to the work ot 
carrying the message ot God’s salvation in 
Christ Jesus, in all its height and breadth, 
to the needy and siniul. 


NO NEW AGENCIES REQUIRED 


It has further been the conviction of those 
who have engaged in these conterences that 
the advance must lie in existing organiza- 
tions. There has been no thought ot creat- 
ing new agencies or new machinery.’ The 
call of the hour appears rather to be for 
increased motive power, and this a power 
from God. Itisasummons to deeper and 
more spiritual study ot the Word ot God; 
to more earnestness in the proclamation ot 
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the Gospel of the crucified Redeemer; to 
taithfulness in private and family prayer ; 
to a return trom the love otf money and the 
pursuit of pleasure to the sober realities ot 
life; to a more reverent observance ot the 
Lord’s Day; and to the advancement at 
home and abroad, in the church and in 
society, of the kingdom ot God. In this 
surely all who protess and call themselves 
Christians will unite. It is a call to relig- 
ion as the true source of ethical and philan- 
thropic activity ; to Christ and His redemp- 
tion of man as the hope ot the world; to the 
teaching of the Bible as the divinely given 
authority for faith and practice; to uni 


versal and constant prayer as the means of 


obtaining power; and to personal effort to 
take the truth of God to those whose lives 
are darkened and whose souls are dying 
for the want of it. Itis a call, in short, to 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
churches and to intense devotion in every 
possible way to the service ot Christ and 
man. 
THE AIM OF THIS ADDRESS 


With a profound belief that in saying 
these things we utter the feelings of thou- 
sands of men and women in all the church- 
es of our city, and indeed of the whole land, 
the undersigned — being a committee ap- 
pointed at the conferences already men- 
tioned — venture to issue this address and 
appeal. We do so simply on the ground 
that, as brethren in the Lord, we seek to 
give expression to what is evidently the 
desire of many besides ourselves. 


A SUMMONS TO PRAYER 


Is not the time ripe tor a forward move- 
ment in every line of religious work, ard is 
it not true that this should begin with the 
seeking of spiritual power from God in our 
own lives? Will not the pastors summon 
their churches tospecial prayer in the closet 
and in the sanctuary ? Prayer is the watch- 
word in the crisis that is upon us. God is 
ever ready to lead His people into success- 
ful work ot every kind. 


A QUESTION FOR THE CHURCHES 


It is not our purpose to attempt to say 
what method of increased eftort should be 
made. We raise, however, the inquiry 
whether, in some instances, the services in 
the churches might not be increased ; 
whether, in some localities, interdenomina- 
tional services might not be held with ad- 
vantage ; whether new means might not be 
taken to bring the unchurched masses into 
the places of worship, or the Gospel be car- 
ried to them in other ways. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


There is a loud demand, also, that Chris- 
tianity prove its reality in practical ways, 
especially in the uplifting of the degraded, 
the enforcement of righteous laws in the 
community, the reconciliation of those 
classes and persons who unhappily are es- 
tranged from it and misunderstand it. 


THE SOURCE OF POWER 


But after all, the main thing is the re- 
newed possession by Christ’s people ot His 
Spirit in power. This can come only 
through immediate communion with the 
living Lord Himself, through faith in His 
promises, and obedience to His word. We 
appeal for heart-searching inquiry on the 
part of the churches concerning their real 
spiritual loyalty to Christ. To Him “all 
power has been given in heaven and on 
earth.”” In Him and His gospel lies the so- 
lution of every problem which besets and 
troubles humanity. We appeal, theretore, 
for a genuine, earnest and prolonged seek- 
ing aitter Hlim, at this present time, in the 
confidence that He will hear our united 
petitions, wlll honor His word as it is 
preached and taught, will quicken the 
souls of men, and will grant His church to 
enter the new century with a fresh token 
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of His power to save which will be felt 
throughout our city, and to the ends of the 
earth. 

Dear brethren in Christ, it seems to us 
that this is an imperative call to all of us. 
May Heincline us, in our several spheres 
of work, so to entreat His power and to 
present His claims to our tellow men, that 
the conditions may be fulfilled upon which 
He will give us the outpouring ot His Holy 


Spirit, and so enable us to hasten His con- 
quest ot the world. 


Yours in the Common Faith, 


Dr. G. T. PURVES Dr. H. A. JOHNSTON 
Dr. D. J. BURRELL Hon. R. F. Currina 
Mr. JAMES TALcoTr Dr. W. T. SABINE 
Mr. R. E. SPEER Dr. A. LONGACRE 
Mr. W. E. LoUuGEE Mr. T. G. STRONG 
Dr. E. W. WARREN Dr. C. W. MILLARD 
Dr. SCHIEFFELIN Mr. J. M. CORNELL 
Dr. D. H. GREER Mr. J. S. WARD, JR. 
Mr. C. M. JESUP Dra. J. B.SHAW 
Mr. R. CC. OGDEN Dr. D. S. GREGORY 
Dr. J. W. CHAPMAN GEN. O.O. HOWARD 
Dr. H. DUFFIELD Mr. G. A. WARBUR- 
TON 
Dr. A. E. KirrReEDGE Dr. G. P. ECKMAN 
Dr. D. S. MACKAY Rev. D. A. BLACK- 
BURN 
Rev. J. F. Tatcotr Dr. MACARTHUR 
Dr. SCHAUFFLER Dr. C. C. HALL 
Mr. S. W. BOWNE Dr. J. O. WILSON 
Mr. E. W. Booru Dr. H. MorTretT 
Mr. FE. J. GILLIES Rev. B. Q. DENHA™M 
Dr. M. D. BABCcocKk Mr. G. A. SANFORD 
Dr. D. H. McCALPIN, JR. 


Executive Committee Twentieth Century 
National Gospel Campaign. 


New York, March / 
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in Search of Information 


lt is becoming more and more the prac- 
tice of Congressmen to secure information 
at first hand upon questions pending in 
Congress, and, with this object in view, a 
number of important tours of investiga- 
tion have been planned. The members 
of the new House committee on rivers and 
harbors are already en route to Cuba. In 
June they will investigate the harbors of 
ihe Pacific coast as far north as Puget 
Sound. Members of the military com- 
mittee expect to personally inquire into 
conditions in Porto Rico and Cuba. A 
similar expedition is planned by the new 
naval committee. Several Congressmen 
contemplate a trip to the Philippine Is- 
lands at theirown expense. It is evident 
that a great deal of light will be needed to 
enable Congress to deal intelligently with 
Cuba and the Philippines, and it is very 
encouraging indeed to note that the na- 
tional law-makers most vitally related to 
insular affairs are going to original sources 
for that light. 





Spanish-American War Claims 


Americans who suffered financial loss 
by reason of the Spanish-American war 
will be gratified to learn that the commis- 
sion created to adjust their claims will 
soon be ready to grant a hearing. The 
commission, of which Hon. William E. 
Chandler of New Hampshire 1s the chair- 
man, Will meet in the State Department 
at Washington. Claims of aliens will not 
be considered at present. Foreigners, 
both as individuals and as representatives 
of bondholders and corporations, will be 
heard after the adjustment of losses suf- 
fered by Americans. 





Over One Billion Dollars 


This represents the total of the appro- 
priations made by the late Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress. The exact amount is $1,440,062,545. 
Ample provision was made for the postal 
service, which is expanding rapidly. The 
increase in allowance for the growth of 
the service is eight per cent. greater than 
was granted for the same purpose by 
the Fifty-fifth Congress. Increases were 
made in the amounts for the agri- 
cultural department, the army, the diplo- 
matic and consular service, government of 
the District of Columbia, fortifications, 


Indian service, and for legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial expenses. These advances 
are offset by the reductions in the sundry 
civil act, in deficiencies, and for permanent 
appropriations. It is expected that a large 
percentage of the total amount appro- 
priated will not be used, but it was 
thought better to have more than will be 
actually needed than not to have suffi- 
cient. 





Divorce Laws of Canada 


They are strangely severe when meas- 
ured by the loose laws of the United 
States. Divorce courts are unknown. The 
practice is to apply to the Dominion Par- 
liament for relief. The party who wishes 
to dissolve the marriage relation has a bill 
of relief drawn up and presented to the 
Senate. This bill is referred to a special 
committee, which sits in secret session 
and takes evidence. The action of the 
House is governed largely by the report of 
this committee. Owing to the cost, very 
few divorces are obtained in this way. Most 
Canadians who want a divorce badly, 
cross the line and obtain the desired relief 
in some American court. There are nu- 
merous instances where parties who have 
secured a divorce in this way have mar- 
ried again and are living in the Dominion. 
Catholics oppose the granting of divorces, 
even by the Senate, and the Catholic 
members of that body either retire or vote 
against such bills when they are up. 
However, Catholics obtain release from un- 
congenial marriage relations by a ‘‘ semi- 
divorce,’’ which amounts tw little more 
than an ordinary separation. In order to 
make it possible for Protestants to obtain 
a divoree without applying to the Senate 
or making a special trip to the United 
States, a member of Parliament has given 
notice that he will ask that body to de- 
clare in favor of the establishment of a 
divorce court in each province. Catholic 
opposition may defeat the measure, but 
that fact will not affect the other fact that 
the question of divorce is a burning one in 
Canada, as it is in the United States. 





Asphalt Controversy 


A controversy which recently threatened 
to embroil the United States with Vene- 
zuela has happily reached a stage which 
admits of peaceful settlement. President 
Castro, who came into power by revolu- 
tion, became dictator and stripped the 
New York & Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany of exclusive and immensely valua- 
ble concessions for mining asphalt in the 
province of Bermudez, and conferred them 
upon the Warner-Quinlan Company, also 
American. The two governments were 
drawn into the conflict, and our State 
Department has been investigating. Late 
information is that the case has at last 
been opened in the Venezuelan courts, 


with fair prospect of being settled without 
further attention on the part of this Gov- 
ernment. 


Looks Like Slavery 


A decidedly ante-bellum state of affairs 
was discovered by a South Carolina grand 
jury last week. On five plantations in An- 
derson County Negroes were being worked 
practically as slaves, and subjected to the 
brutalities of the stockade and the whip- 
ping-post. Unscrupulous men had per- 
suaded them to sign contracts fur labor 
which deprived them of all liberties. 

, These contracts were transferred to other 
parties who enforced them with brutal 
severity. The judge commended the 
action of the jury and declared that the 
perpetrators of the outrages would be pun- 
ished without Federal intervention. 





Roosevelt in a New Role 


By virtue of his office as Vice-President, 
Theodore Roosevelt appears before the 
public in a new role, and millions of 
people who admire his sterling integrity, 
sturdy independence and startling orig- 
inality, are waiting and watching ex- 
pectantly for developments. Although 
unfamiliar with his duties as president of 
the Senate, he soon learned them, and, dur- 
ing the short extra session, became quite 
popular with the senators. He has been 
successful in all previous réles, and will 
undoubtedly succeed admirably in the 
difficult one of Vice-President. 





Coronation of King Edward 


It will be over a year ere this momentous 
event will take place. European court 
etiquette requires that at least this much 
time shall elapse after the death of a ruler 
before the crowning of the new sovereign. 
Furthermore, a coronation is such an im- 
mense affair that much time must be 
spent in fitting preparation. The prelim- 
inaries embrace formal invitations to all 
the recognized courts of the world, selec- 
tion of representatives by each court or 
government, and the submission of the 
names of these representatives to the king 
for royal approval. It is the practice of 
each European court on such occasions to 
send a member of the governing family. 
The republics of the United States and 
France will be represented by special mis- 
sions. At the beginning of the session of 
1902 the English Parliament will provide 
for the expenses of the coronation. The 
very decided taste of the new king for 
pageantry, and the love of the people for 
such displays, will doubtless make it a 
very expensive affair. In 1821 the coro- 
nation of George [V. cost over one million 
dollars. The crown itself exceeded a quar- 
ter of a million, while the small fortune of 
$120,000 was expended for especial robes. 
Since the date given, the coronations have 
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not been quite so lavish. In 1831, on the 
accession of William IV., the experse was 
barely a quarter of a million ; and in 1838, 
when Victoria was crowned, the cost was 
more, but safely within the limits of half 
a million dollars. With plenty of time in 
which to prepare, and greater resources at 
his command, King Edward will prob- 
ably make a more costly affair of his cor- 
onation than did any of his predecessors 
on the British throne. Gossip in English 
court circies fixes the event for one year 
from next June. 





Attempted River and Harbor Steal 


Senator Carter’s now famous speech 
during the closing day of the session, by 
which he killed the bill providing for the 
wholesale improvement of obscure and 
unimportant rivers and harbors, saved to 
the national treasury the sum of fifty 
millions of dollars. Doubtless some of the 
harbors and waterways specified are of 
sufficient public importance to justify 
government aid, but it appears that most 
of them are not. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars were asked for the Coosa River in 
Alabama, which, according to official 
documents, consists of a series of short 
deep pools, seldom more than a mile in 
length, separated by rock reefs and 
shoals, some of which are over twelve 
miles long. An appropriation of three 
hundred thousand dollars was designated 
for the removal of snags, logs, wrecks, 
leaning timber, etc., from the Ouchita, a 
sluggish stream in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. Millions would be needed to make 
these and many other similar waterways 
navigable. Senators from New England 
had a splendid opportunity to win the 
honor of preventing this criminal mis- 
appropriation of public funds, but to Sen- 
ator Carter alone belongs the credit of its 
defeat. While disappointed that the just 
appropriation for Boston harbor should be 
delayed, yet our city would better wait 
until the many palpably fraudulent items 
are eliminated from the bill. 





More About the Steel Trust 


J. P. Morgan & Co. are engaged in the 
delicate task of fusing the several com- 
panies into one gigantic concern with di- 
verse operations under one management. 
The capitalization is $1,154,000,000, di- 
vided into preferred and common stocks 
and bonds. New atock certificates bear- 
ing the name of the United States Steel 
Corporation will be given to the stock- 
holders of the companies forming the 
trust, in exchange for the stocks they now 
own. In the merging process eight differ- 
ent corporations lose their identity and an 
entirely new corporation is created. 
Owners of stock in the eight original 
companies will find themselves in pos- 
session of new stocks or bonds with their 
investment fully protected and interest 
accruing exactly as before the consolida- 
tion. In brief, so far as the stockholder is 
concerned, the formation of the trust 
amounts to a mere exchange of stocks. 
The capitalization of the trust, however, is 
considerably in excess of the combined 
capital of the eight companies. This in- 
flating or ‘‘ watering ’’ process is the most 
dangerous feature of the whole transac- 
tion, as viewed from the stockholder’s 
standpomt. A season of financial de- 
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pression might prove disastrous. If all 
plans carry as outlined, the United States 
Stee) Corporation will be a reality by the 
last of this month. 





British Army Reorganization 


Experts differ respecting the new six 
corps plan for home defense submitted to 
Parliament by Mr. Broderick, the Secre- 
tary of War. While the advantage of 
larger forces for the protection of Ireland 
and England is recognized, it is also real- 
ized that such an increase would necessi- 
tate additional taxation and lead to con- 
scription, neither of which would be 
received with favor. The Secretary’s pur- 
pose to make genuine efficiency the test in 
assigning commanders in the proposed se- 
organization will be opposed by the aristoc- 
racy. It appears that the British army, 
although composed of splendid fighting 
material, has been rendered conspicuously 
inefficient by an excess of official ‘‘ red 
tape,’’ lack of the initiative among the 
men, and absence of generalship in the 
commanders. Perhaps these defects are 
largely due to the very limited degree of 
discretionary power allowed the field offi- 
cers — a defect which the new scheme pro- 
poses to remove by ‘‘ deventralization.”’ 


Chinese Situation 


Negotiations which promised a speedy 
and satisfactory adjustment of the Chinese 
question were disturbed during the week 
by a suspicion, given considerable credence 
by reputable American and English 
papers, that Russia avd China had made 
a secret treaty whereby the rich and desir- 
able provipvce of Manchuria would be 
trausferred to Russia as indemnity. Li 
Hung Chang, who is reported as seriously 
ill, is suspected of being in sympathy with 
Russia. A further complication is that 
General Tung Fu Hsiang and Prince Tuan 
have gathered a large force and defy arrest 
by the Chinese officials. Meanwhile the 
ministers are giving close attention to the 
matter of indemnity, and as soon as they 
can agree on the total amount to be de- 
manded, the situation will be greatly sim- 
plified, and the way opened for an early 
settlement. 





Extra Session of Senate 


New England senators were conspicuous 
in the extra session, which adjourned on 
Saturday. Senator Frye, of Maine, was 
honored with an election for the third 
time as president pro tempore. Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut, introduced a resolu- 
tion providing for closure of debate, which, 
after conference, was referred to the com- 
mittee on rules, where it will be quietly 
smothered. Much of the time was occu- 
pied by Senator Morgan of Alabama, who 
made a lengthy speech in support of his 
motion to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty relating to the Nicaragua Canal. 
He was not taken seriously. Several 
new senators were sworn in, and a large 
number of presidential nominations con- 
firmed. There are over one thousand 
army promotions, many of which will be 
made by the Presideut during recess, and 
confirmed at the December session. Com- 
mittees were not reorganized, and no at- 
tempt was made to consider the reciproc- 
ity treaties. 
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Events Worth Noting 


A State police bill is under consideration 
in New York. The chief hindrance is that 
ot constitutionality. 


The Taft Commission is making encour- 
aging progress in establishing law and or- 
der in the Philippines. 


In a dignified and triendly tone the Brit- 
ish Government has rejected the Senate 
amendments to the Hay-Pauncetote cana! 
treaty, and leaves upon the United States 
the responsibility for any further action. 


For several days General Harrison has 
been critically ill at his home in Indianap- 
olis, with inflammation of the left lung. 
At the time of going to press tbe crisis had 
not been reached. 

The notorious “ Ripper Bill,’ passed by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, will be 
tested in the supreme court of that State. 
Unconstitutionality is urged on the score 
that it deprives certain cities of self gov- 
ernment. 


The London Daily Express is authority 
for the statement that Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who expects to visit Europe soon, wil! 
meet representatives of the leading German 
syndicates at Berlin in April for the pur- 
pose of forming a syndicate of German and 
American industries. 


It is thought that the opposition in Cuba 
to the action of Congress in requiring cer- 
tain concessions from Cuba could have 
been avoided by a little diplomacy. Gov- 
ernor Wood, however, is patiently laboring 
with the turbulent element, and will un- 
doubtedly succeed in bringing them to a 
right view of the situation. 


The first session of the Hawaiian Leygisla- 
ture, composed largely of a mixed crowd ot 
irresponsible islanders, has made itself con- 
spicuous by ejecting a representative of the 
general government who had been assigned 
to make a report of the proceedings. 


General Kitchener granted General Botha 
ot the Boer forces an armistice of seven 
days in which to confer with Generals 
Steyn and DeWet on the question of sur- 
render. While the other Boer leaders ure 
unwilling to lay down their arms, there ure 
indications that General Botha will accept 
British terms soon. It seems to be only a 
question ofa short time until the remain- 
ing detached forces of the Boers will be 
captured or annihilated. 


President McKinley and Cabinet will 
start, about May 1, on a tour in which they 
will visit Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Kansas, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota, ending with a visit to the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. Mrs. 
McKinley and the ladies of the Cabinet will 
be members of the party. In June the Pres- 
ident intends to visit New England to at- 
tend the Commencement of Wellesley, aud 
to be the guest of Senator Hoar. 


According to the China Gazette, Sheng, a 
Chinese official, has memorialized the Em- 
peror in tavor ot the abolition of the 
“likin” duties in that country. “ Likin” 
duties are a species of internal revenue 
imposts collected at various points in- 
land in addition to the regular port-ot-entry 
duty on imports. Their removal would be 
a great aid in the development of China. 


There was a revival of the lively days o! 
Oliver Cromwell in the English Parliament 
last week when sixteen [rish Nationalists 
were forcibly ejected tor refusing to vote on 
a motion to close debate on the education 
bill. They contended that closure was ul- 
just, in that, while a large proportion of the 
revenue tor the educational objects speci- 
fied would be paid py Ireland, the [rish 
members had not been given a fair oppo'- 
tunity to oppose the measure. As punish- 
ment Parliament suspended thei for the 
remainder of the session. 
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THE PASSING OF DR. TRAFTON 


1 N the forenoon of Friday, March 8, this 
venerable, revered and beloved min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
quietly and painlessly entered into rest 
from his home in West Somerville, at the 
advanced age of 90 years and 7 months. 
ev. Mark Trafton, D. D., was a native 
of Maine, born in Bangor, August 1, 1810. 
His ancestors were among the first settlers 
and owners of the land on which that city 
stands. He was reared in penury, made 
doubly insufferable by the fiend intemper- 
ance entering an otherwise happy home 
aud sadly blighting all earthly prospects, 
embittering his childhood life, and im- 
planting in his young heart an undying 
hate of the liquor traffic, which strength- 
ened with his manhood years. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed 
to an honest cobbler to learn ‘‘ the trade, 
art and mystery of a cordwainer,’’ which, 
being interpreted, means making boots 
and shoes. He was converted at the age 
of eighteen, and united with the Method- 
it Episcopal Church, of which he was an 
honored member for seventy-three years. 
He was, soon after bis conversion, im- 
pressed that it was his duty to preach the 
Gospel. The call seemed imperative, but 
he was held to service for three years. 
Through the kindness of his master, how- 
ever, Who saw clearly the bent of his 
mind, it was so arranged that, by the 
payment of $250, which he could have the 
privilege of working out in one year by 
earnest application, he might be free to 
prepare for his life-work. To accomplish 
this task he toiled day and evening, 
sleeping in a hammock by night to gain 
time, and living on scanty fare, devoting 
all his spare time to reading his Bible, 
Thomas & Kempis, and the Methodist 
Discipline, cheered on by the godly coun- 
selof his pastor, Rev. Greenleaf Greeley, 
and the prayers of his faithful friend, 
Benjamin Marsh. The task was com- 
pleted in a single year, and the young 
man was free. As soon as preparation 
could be effected, he turned his face 
toward Kent’s Hill, the Methodist Athens 
of Maine. 

Young Trafton’s education had been 
almost entirely neglected. He was famil- 
iar, he says, with Robert B. Thomas’ 
Almanac, but could not quite make out 
what Lindley Murray was driving at in 
his Grammar of the English Language. 
He remained at Kent’s Hill three months, 
plying his trade, in the meantime, to pay 
his expenses. 

At the close of his first term a pressing 
call came for service, to which he was in- 
duced to respond, and he left the classic 
Walls of Kent’s Hill to complete his edu- 
cation in what was known as ‘‘ Down 
East College.’’ Before leaving Kent’s 
Hill Mr. Trafton received a license to 
preach from his presiding elder, Rev. 
William Marsh. His first sermon was 
preached at Hermon, Me., and so great 
Was his discouragement that, on hearing 
Rev. Joseph H. Jenne, who accompanied 
him, preach in the afternoon from the 
text, ‘* Ye must be born again,’ he ‘‘ re- 
gretted,’’ he says, ‘‘ that he had ever been 
born at all.’”’ 

The time came when he must leave the 
mother, whom he loved, for a homeless 
life. To do this, to his sensitive soul, re- 
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quired a struggle. With tearful eyes he 
bade mother and friends adieu, mounted 
his waiting beast, and turned his face 

towards his first Conference, which met 

in Hallowell, Me., in 1831. He was a fine 

specimen of a New England gentleman 

— well formed, tall and erect as his 

neighbors of the Penobscot tribe, with 

black, piercing eye, a voice clear and 

flute-like in its tones, handsome to look 

upon — possessed of rare courage, without 

money or moneyed friends, in debt for the 

horse beneath him, but on his way to his 

first Conference to become an itinerant 

Methodist preacher, armed with Bible, 

Hymn-book and Discipline, and a pair of 
well-made cowhide saddle-bags. This 

was a Methodist preacher’s outfit. 

Mr. Trafton was admitted to: the Con- 
ference, and appointed to Rumford and 
Bethel circujt as junior preacher, with 
W. F. Farrington and Orin Bent as col- 
leagues. He traveled this rough, hard cir- 
cuit on horseback, and nearly perished 
with cold in winter. After occupying 
several important fields in Maine, in 1842 
he was transferred to the New England 
Conference and stationed in Boston. 
Subsequently he was pastor of churches 
in Westfield, Springfield, Providence 
(R. I.), New Bedford, and Albany 
(N. Y.). He was a prominent factor in 
New England Methodism for seventy 
years, and his name has been a household 
word in all Methodist homes. He was 
always too radical to be universally popu- 
lar; always too outspoken to be the 
bosom friend of sycophants ; too loyal w 
principle to be a political demagogue. He 
early became a stanch defender of prohi- 
bition, and traveled and lectured on the 
subject. It was under one of his power- 
ful addresses that the Hon. Neal Dow 
was moved to make the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic his life-work. His bold de- 
nunciations, keen satire, crushing logic 
and impassioned appeals on the subject of 
temperance were, at times, overwhelm- 
ing. 

Dr. Trafton was a leader in the anti- 
slavery movement, but never sympathized 
with the ranting Come-outers in their at- 
tacks upon the Christian Church. At- 
tracted by the Docter’s superior ability, 
while pastor in Westfield, Massachusetts 
honored him with an election to the 34th 
National! Congress, where his bold assaults 
on the slaveholder secured for him the 
cordial hate of all Southern fire-eaters. 

As a preacher Dr. Trafton always held 
high rank. His style was attractive, nat- 
uralin arrangement, logical in argument, 
clear in statement, chaste in language, 
sparkling in wit, rich in personal incident, 
and impressive in delivery. There were 
no attempts at oratorical display, no pul- 
pit antics to attract popularattention. As 
a reader of the Scriptures, Dr. Trafton 
had few, if any, superiors. One felt, on 
listening, that the Bible was being read 
with a new meaning. 

As a writer he excelled in his line. His 
‘‘ Travels in Europe ’’ are spicy and en- 
tertaining. ‘‘ Scenes in My Life ’’ has all 
the charm of a romance. ‘ Infant Bap- 
tism ”’ is clear and convincing. His con- 
tributions to the church periodicals were 
always read with great pleasure. Dr. 
Trafton was largely gifted with poetic 
genius. His poem entitled, ‘‘ The Birch 

Canoe,’’ describing his many summer va- 
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cations inthe woods of northern Maine, is 
full of poetic beauty. We quote a few 
lines from one of his poems, on the 
‘* Flightof Time,’’ to give the reader an 
idea of his style : 


“ Flitting away, flitting away, 
Hour by hour, and day by day ; 
Never a break in the running thread, 
Never a pause in the solemn tread ; 
Onward, onward, day and night, 
Through joy’s bloom and sorrow’s blight; 
On through childhood, youth and age, 
Over the bright and blotted page ; 
Over ambition’s tinted cloud, 
Over despair’s funereal shroud ; 
On through labor, on through rest, 
On when cheered, and when depressed, 
Ever our life is flitting away, 
Hour by hour, and day by day.” 


Time had greatly crippled our hero, and 
ninety and a half years had made marked 
inroads upon a fine-fibered constitution. 
His eyes had become so dim that he could 
not read, and his hearing so dull that it 
was with difficulty he could hear, and he 
seemed conscious that ‘‘ the crossing must 
be near ;’’ but he awaited the event with 
an increasing assurance of life eternal. 
But the end came more suddenly than his 
most intimate friends anticipated, though 
they knew it could not be long delayed. 
His natural vigor seemed remarkable for a 
man of ninety years. But nature could 
bear the pressure no longer. His strength 
utterly failed suddenly, and he fell into a 
semi-conscious state, seldom recognizing 
the members of his own family. His 
breathing became more and more labored, 
until, after some twenty-four hours of un- 
consciousness, without pain or apparent 
suffering, he ceased to breathe, and passed 
from earth 

** As dies a wave along the shore.”’ 

This occurred March 8, at10 A.M. There 
were at his bedside, during the last hours 
of his life, his two sons and daughter (his 
only living children), a grandson and 
granddaughter, and a son-in-law. They 
watched his failing breath with tears and 
suppressed sighs, as the tide of life ebbed 
out, with an interest and affection only 
felt by those whose undying love clings to 
an honored sire whose like they will 
never see again. He was as a shock 
of corn ripe for the harvest. 





SHALL IT FAIL? 


E fear the situation is not ade- 
quately grasped. The final year 
of the three which was to be devoted to 
the Twentieth Century Thank Offering 
and Revival movement is fully under 
way and rapidly hastening toward its 
close. The church is committed to the 
enterprise, not only by the call of its 
Bishops, but by the unanimous action of 
its General Conferenve. There can be no 
halting or turning back with credit. 
Methodism is not in the habit of failing 
in what it undertakes. Other denomina- 
tions are watching our proceedings with 
interest, and expect us tosucceed. May 
it not be fittingly said that God expects 
large things of us in this matter? He 
has certainly done large things for us. If 
gratitude was ever in order, it assuredly is 
from all Methodists in view of what has 
been wrought for them and through them 
in the century now closed. 
What form shall that gratitude take? 
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Is there any better form than that pre- 
scribed by our highest ecclesiastical au- 
thorities ? Two millions of souls are to be 
won for Christ, and two millions of eagles 
are to be laid as a free-will offering upon 
His altars. It is not yet too late to ac- 
complish this, but it soon will be. What 
are we doing? Is there any one who can- 
not do something? We are perhaps in 
danger of forgetting or despising the 
enormous power of multiplied littles. It 
is a trite but sometimes overlooked truth 
that millions are made up of units. We 
have millions in our membership, and a 
dollar from each would give millions in 
our treasury. There is also grave danger 
that many who should give much will too 
easily content themselves with the little. 
Too few seem to appreciate the wonder- 
ful blessings awaiting those who open 
wide their hearts and _ their purses. 
Where are our rich men? They whom 
God has made the stewards of some of 
His wealth—do they know their oppor- 
tunity ? will they rise to the occasion? If 
so, they are tarrying somewhat long, and 
taking large time for deliberation. We 
cannot think that they will wholly fail 
the church at this crisis. It would not be 
like them. Some of them jndeed have 
already done creditable things. Others 
who have not yet declared their purposes, 
we trust will do so soon. 

The objects to which these funds are to 
be assigned present a sufficient variety to 
enable every one to make a satisfactory 
choice, and they are all most deserving. 
The educational institutions in our midst 
are doing a magnificent work on very lim- 
ited resources. Those entrusted with their 
management are heavily burdened. It is 
not right that they should be so hampered 
in their well-devised plans and crippled in 
their praiseworthy undertakings for the 
good of the coming generation. Each of 
these schools should have immediate and 
munificent help. How can money be bet- 
ter spent than in properly equipping these 
centres of mighty influence? The Med- 
ical Mission Building at the North End in 
Boston, and the Deaconess Hospital at 
the South End, are so imperatively needed 
and so eminently Christlike in their serv- 
ice to the poor, that it would seem enough 
to mention them to set the streams of 
beneficence rolling their way. The for- 
eign mission field o ght to share in the 
benefits of this movement, and ample pro- 
vision has been made tothisend. Gifts 
for specific objects abroad were specially 
included by the General Conference as 
legitimate participants in the fund, and 
itis peculiarly appropriate that some of 
our schools, homes, or charitable insti- 
tutions there be remembered at this time. 
It is also arranged by the action of the 
Board of Managers of the Missionary So- 
ciely, as we understand it, that whatever 
is raised this year in the regular mission- 
ary collections beyond the amount of last 
year, shall be counted as a part of the 
Thank-offering Fund. This should stim- 
ulate effort. As to church debts, they are 
always with us, the more the pity. Let 
them be wiped out and cleared off and 
totally done away with, never more to re- 
turn! What a nuisance they are, and 
what an unspeakable relief it would be 
could we be rid of them! Whynot? In 
many cases at least it is clearly possible. 
May the stimulus of this year toll the 
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death-knell of multitudes of these horrid 
and hated intruders ! 

Twenty millions of dollars! Is it too 
much? Not in comparison with our im- 
mense resources. If the wealth of Meth- 
odism were, even half of it, really conse- 
crated to God, and sacredly used with a 
single eye to His glory rather than to per- 
sonal pleasure and ease and show, it would 
be an easy thing for us to place twenty 
millions immediately at the disposal of 
the causes that so keenly lack assistance. 
If the self-denial for Christ’s sake that is 
being exercised with abundant delight by 
a few among us could become general 
throughout our ranks, forty millions would 
not be deemed an extravagant donation. 
The church at large has yet to understand 
the blessedness of beneficence. For the 
most part it still thinks, in spite of the 
words of the Lord Jesus, that it is much 
better to receive than to give. It has not 
yet caught up with the poor, persecuted 
churches of Macedonia, of whom St. Paul 
wrote, ‘‘ that, in a great trial of affliction, 
the abundance of their joy and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality,’’ and that ‘‘ beyond their power 
they were willing,’’ praying him with 
much entreaty to receive their gift. The 
‘*much entreaty ’’ nowadays has to be 
altogether on the other side. Will it ever 
be otherwise with us? Will there get to 
be such a giving of our ‘* own selves to the 
Lord ”’ that these things which are now 
so hard will become easy? If such a re- 
sult, even in small measure, should flow 
out of this Tweutieth Century movement, 
out of the reflections and self-examina- 
tions and heart-searchings it is so well 
calculated to produce, then indeed all the 
effort would be repaid a hundred-fold ; for 
the needed additions to our churches 
would immediately ensue, aud the needea 
reinforcements to our treasuries would not 
be far behind. ‘‘ Say not ye, there are yet 
four months.’’ The time for action is 
now. “And he that reapeth receiveth 
wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eter- 
nal,’’ 





Dr. Mains’ Unfortunate Reply 


N the Christian Advocate of last week 
our valued triend, Dr. George P. Mains, 
junior Eastern Book Agent, occupies a page 
under the title, ‘‘ The Market ani Methodist 
Literature,’’ in replying to some comments 
which have appeared in Methodist and sec- 
ular journals concerning the recent meet- 
ing otf the Book Committee in New York 
city. The reply is unfortunate for several 
reasons, some of which we will point out in 
a brotherly spirit : 

1. The reply is unfortunate because 
evidently written when under a tense and 
nervous mental strain which betrays him 
into making statements and using lan- 
guage which in a calmer hour would have 
been impossible. He is led by over-sensi- 
tiveness to resent the frank and inevitable 
discussion of a grave crisis in the interests 
ot the Book Concern as an attack upon the 
agents. 

2. He confuses his “ critics,” as he styles 
the papers which reported the proceedings, 
with the Local Committee at New York 
who made public the present desperate 
condition and trend ot the Book Concern. 
The editor of this paper was in attendance 
at the meeting of the Book Committee, and 
in his account of the proceedings was 
particularly careful to let the reports, as 
they were rendered, reveal the actual con- 
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dition. Dr. Mains should transfer his cen. 
sure from the Methodist papers to the very 
able and judicious Local Committee in New 
York. The report of this cominittee — EF. Bp. 
Tuttle, J. E. Andrus, and T. J. Preston — 
written, as we understand, by Mr. Andrus, 
is the severest criticism that we have seen 
on the management ot the Book Concern, 
It was this printed report which declared 
that the sales of the Book Concern for the 
quadrennium from 1896 to 1900 had shrunk 
337-10 per cent. It was this remarkable 
report, also, which contained the subjoined 
unequivocal paragraph: 


“From one cause or another our book sales 
are diminishing. Does any one believe the 
membership of the Methodist Church is reading 
less books and periodicals than eigbt years ago” 
If they do not, why have our sales so fallen off? 
Is it because our people are less loyal, or is it 
because they do not want what we produce? 
There never was a time in the history of the 
world when so many books, magazines and 
papers were being printed astoday. Many of 
the magazines and papers of today are yet in 
the morning of their life compared with our 
great publications, and yet the subscription 
lists of so many of them so far outnumber ours 
we stop to inquire the reason why. No one 
doubts our ability to furnish the cash to procure 
the presses, ty pe, ink and white paper as well as 
any other publisher in the country. What we 
want to find is brains to produce a literature 
that will bé in demand; and as long as so many 
of the best pulpits and other positious of other 
denominations are filled by men from our own 
ranks, so long do we think men in our own 
ranks can be found able to do any work in our 
denomination.” 


We submit to our honored brother that, 
whatever criticisms may have been made 
upon the management of the Book Concern, 
nothing has been said, or can be said, to 
equal the frankness, incisiveness and un- 
mistakable conclusions of the above extract 
trom the report of the Local Committee — 
men put on guard and held responsible by 
the church tor the local management of 
these great interests. Now why does Dr. 
Mains pass by these honored laymen and 
pounce upon the press that takes these 
plain statements to mean just what they 
say? The press is in no sense responsible 
either tor the tacts or tor their appalling 
revelation. It is teared that Dr. Mains’ 
warmth made him long-sighted. His real 
and responsible ‘critics’? were ot his own 
household, but tor some reason he failed to 
see them. 

3. He confuses facts, and does injustice 
to important interests and persons. Under 
the sway of uncontrollable teeling he is be- 
trayed into writing this hasty and unjust 
paragraph : 

* But the real fact seems to be that the com- 
bined circulation of all our Advocates, at best, 
only touches a very minor fraction of all Meth- 
odist homes. This general fact might not be so 
serious if it should appear that an ‘independ- 
ent’ Methodist journalism were meeting with 
better success in making its advent to the 
homes of our people. But, alas! the knightly 
editors of the ‘ independent press,’ who now and 
then show their valor by boldly assailing about 
everything ‘ official,’ are unable to boast of in- 
creasing or larger subscription lists than can be 


shown by their toiling brothers of the ‘official ’ 
family.” 


We must express our amazement that 
our usually candid and well-poised triend 
could so tar lose his self-control as to use 
the above language. No paper, so far as 
known, has referred to anything “ official! ” 
or “ unofficial ’’ in discussing the grave 
condition of the Book Concern. Why 
should Dr. Mains deal in innuendo in a 
matter of such moment? Is there any «t- 
tempt therein to confuse the main issue” 
but his statement is incorrect and mislead- 
ing. He would give the readers of the A/- 
vocate to understand that what is known a3 
the independent and unofficial Methodist 
press is as badly off financially as the o!!)- 
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cial press. He knows better. We do not 
tor a moment believe that he intended to 
mislead ; he is only carried away by the 
intensity of his feeling. For he knows that 
while the official Advocates have been run- 
ning behind in their expenses at the rate of 
over $100,000 tor a quadrennium, what is 
known as the ‘‘ independent press ’’ — the 
Michigan Christian Advocate ot Detroit, the 
Christian Uplook of Buffalo, and Z1on’s 
HrRALD— has shown substantial profits 
tor each year. The Michigan Christian Ad- 
rocate has made a profit of over $4,000 each 
year for many years tor the worn-out 
preachers and their families. Z1on’s HER- 
ALD for the last thirteen years has shown a 
profit each year — a total for that period of 
nearly $50,000, distributing $30,000 of it 
among the worn-out preachers, and paying 
$20,000 toward the Wesleyan Building debt. 
We are not able to state the profits of 
the Christian Uplouk — an excellent pa- 
per — for it is private property ; but they 
have been considerable. In the light of 
these noteworthy tacts, what becomes of 
the comparison of the “ official”? and * un- 
official ”’ press ? — a comparison which Dr. 
Mains never should have made. 

But Dr. Mains is even more unfortunate 
in his reply when he accuses our noble 
ministry ot reading unworthy books, be- 
cause they do not purchase volumes bear- 
ing the imprint ot the Book Concern. 
This is what he says: 


‘It may be seriously questioned whether even 
the ministry of the present day, as a whole, is 
not reading relatively more literature and fewer 
distinctively religious publications than has 
hitherto been the fact.” 


This is gratuitous and unjust, as could be 
easily shown by an examination of the 
libraries ot our leading ministers. If our 
purpose were controversial (which it is not 
in the remotest degree), we could spread 
betore our readers letters received trom 
many of our pastors which would be con- 
clusive upon this subject. They would 
make interesting and profitable reading. 
One was trom a suburban preacher holding 
a charge ot the first rank, who is scholarly 
and devout. He states that of the last fitty 
volumes he had purchased, not one was a 
publication ot the Book Concern— and 
there is no more loyal Methodist minister 
in the connection than he. He did not buy 
Methodist books simply because the 
Book Concern did not produce what he 
needed in order to help him most in his 
preparation for his pulpit. And this one 
case tells the story ot all. 

But Dr. Mains by his ardor is carried on 
to censure Methodist people at large, say- 
ing: 

“In the meantime, it remains positively true 
that our Book Concern is publishing many 
things which our people ought to read.” 


Much might be said in reply to this orac- 
ular statement, but it is enough perhaps to 
Suggest that our Methodist people no 
longer take their reading upon authority, 
but upon critical, personal selection. We 
rejoice that a generation of young Method- 
ists is goming up who can be trusted to 
choose their reading, and who will do it 
hotwithstanding the behests of the agents 
Ol the Book Concern, 

But is the Book Concern publishing, in 
the highest and best sense, what our peuple 
Ought to read? ‘They ought to read only 
the best books, thuse most inspiring and 
elevating. Ils the Book Concern publish- 
ing the books that will carry the most in 
the way of intellectual stimulation and 
character-building? The Eastern Local 
Committee, the Book Committee as a wLole 
al its recent meeting, and those who listened 
Without prejudice to the proceedings, with 
Our ministers and cultured men and 
Women, say “no,” and say it sadly and 
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with emphasis. Dr. Mains should hear 
and heed this loud voice, not impatiently 
or ungraciously, but as a trusted and faith- 
ful servant of the church. Let him not 
misapprehend the people who teel so deep- 
ly in this matter, and who cannot and will 
not be silenced. Those who are justly 
alarmed at the situation, and who demand 
that needed adjustments be made by the 
Book Agents at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, are not his critics, certainly not un- 
kind and unbrotherly. Let Dr. Mains put 
his ear to the ground and hear what the 
well-poised and loyal ministers and lay- 
men are saying. They are not his critics, 
much less his foes. But they unquestion- 
ably comprehend the real situation in all 
its seriousness. They want to help Dr. 
Mains and everybody else who is responsi- 
ble fora better tuture for our Book Con- 
cern. 

It Dr. Mains is as wise as we have al- 
ways believed him to be, and still credit 
him with being, he will write no more arti- 
cles of this nature—or, it he does write 
them, he will burn them. 





PERSONALS 





— Revs. Isaac T. Headland and J. F. 
Haynor are to return to (‘hina during the 
present month. 


— Bishop Thoburn, who graduated from 
Allegheny College in 1857, will deliver the 
annual sermon betore the Christian Asso- 
ciations ot that institution next June. 

— Vice-President Roosevelt is a member 
ot the Dutch Reformed Church, but, as it 
has no congregation in Washington, he has 
selected the German Retormed Church as 
his religious home. 


— Rev. Dr. Andrew Longacre, of Madi- 
son Ave. Church, New York, completes 
his fiftieth year‘ot distinguished service in 
the ministry at the next session ot the 
New York Conterence. 


— The tuneral of Major D. W. Whittle, 
the well-known evangelist, occurred last 
week at the home ot his daughter, Mrs. 
W. R. Moody, at East Northfield, where he 
died on Monday morning, March 4. 


— Rev. E. Stuart Best, of the New Eng- 
land Conterence, is bereaved in the death 
ot his brother, Rev. Edward Best, of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. The uveceased was an 
occasional contributor to the columns of 
the HERALD. 


— Hon. David D. Nye, who has been tor 
thirty-five years an honored official in the 
church in Cataumet, was last week elected, 
by the annual town meeting, for the twenty- 
third consecutive year as one of the select- 
men and overseers ot the poor. 


—The Christian Guardian ot Toronto, 
Canada, in its issue of March 6, says: 
“Crossley and Hunter closed a successtul 
revival campaign in Owosso, Mich., on the 
27th ult., and opened services in Chatham, 
Ont., on Sunday, the 3rd inst.’’ 


— The Boston Advertiser has this word of 
approval for Sheriff Pearson of Portland : 
‘*The preacher-sheriff, who is making pro- 
hibition prohibit in Portland, has raided a 
treight car which was fitted out as a saloon. 
He has done well. He shows his faith by 
his works.”’ 

— We are greatly surprised and pained to 
learn that the wife ot Rev. S. E. Quimby, otf 
Salem, N. H., died, March 8, of heart dis- 
ease, aged 60 years. She was asister ot Rev. 
O. W. Scott, and a daughter ot Rev. Orange 
Scott, an estimable woman, of intelligence, 
grace and lovableness. 

— Rev. Henry Mansell, D. D., of India, 
and his wife are on their way home tor a 
short furlough for the benefit otf Mrs. Man- 







































































sell’s health. They left Bombay Feb. 15, 
and will spend a little time in Europe, 
where Mrs. Mansell will try certain baths 
recommended tor the cure of rheumatism. 


— Mr. W. H. Marshall, leader of the Clat- 
lin University Jubilee Singers, is in the 
city booking his company tor May and 
June. This special work, under the im- 
mediate direction of the president of the 
University, has been formally approved by 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tien Society, and by the Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago Methodist 
Preachers’ Meetings. 


— That was a very delicate surprise and 
handsome compliment which the First 
Church, Newport, R. I., extended to Miss 
Louise Manning Hodgkins on Sunday, 
March 3, when, at the close of her address 
to a large audience, the fine poem, which 
we published on our cover in the issue ot 
April 18, 1900, entitled *‘ Unobeyed Orders,”’ 
was sung. The words had been set to 
music by a skilltul musician, and were 
given with impressive eftect. 


— Bishop Thoburn has been invited and 
has accepted the invitation to preach the 
opening sermon at the Missionary Confer- 
@nce of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to be held in New Orleans the last 
week in April. The Bishop will also de- 
liver an address on ‘*‘Woman’s Work at 
Home and Abroad.” This great Confer- 
ence, it is expected, will d« tor the Church 
South, in arousing an interest in missions, 
what the Ecumenical Mission Conference, 
held in New York, has done for the church 
at large. 


— Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., is unanimously 
and urgently requested by the officiary of 
Meridian St. Church, East Boston, to be- 
come their next pastor. Dr. Bates is now 
holding evangelistic meetings at First 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., as appears 
elsewhere. A telegram from him in reply 
to the invitation says: ‘“* My engagements 
will not permit of positive answer for some 
days.’”’ Dr. Bates was pastor of the Merid- 
ian St. Church tor many years, closing his 
service seven years ago. The request that 
he resume the pastorate of that church is a 
very marked compliment. 


— Rev. E. H. Boynton, presiding elder of 
Bangor District, East Maine Conterence, in 
a letter written March 4, thus announces 
the death ot Rev. B. B. Byrne: “ The intel- 
ligence has just reached me that Rev. B. B. 
Byrne is dead. Most ot the years of his 
superannuation were spent with his daugh- 
ter, Mary Stewart, of Newport. He was of 
an exceedingly hopeful and cheertul dis- 
position, and endeared himself to all who 
knew him. His life was blameless and 
beautiful. His end was glorious. He was 
a member ot the East Maine Conference for 
fitty-eight years, and died at the age of 87.” 


— Rev. W. T. Perrin, D. D., presiding 
elder of Boston District, sends this tender 
note from Worcester, under date of March 
7: ‘*Mrs. Grace A. Sanderson, the faithtul 
helpmate ot Rev. George E. Sanderson in 
all his pastorates, slipped suddenly and 
peacefully away from earthly toil and pain 
early this morning. Se has lett a stricken 
tamily and a weeping people, but the tra- 
grance ot her saintly lite will abide torever 
in the hearts ot the many whom she has 
blessed with her loving influence. The 
funeral services were held on Saturday at 
1.30 pep. M. The burial is to be at Clinton, 
where was the home ot her girlbood.”’ 


— Miss Henrietta T. Bancroft, field secre- 
tary connected with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is a lady ot unusual 
culture and abilfty. Miss Bancrott is not 
only a graduate ot Michigan University, 
but has spent nearly two years of study 
abroad at Oxtord, Paris and Stras- 
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burg. Becoming greatly interested in 
the mission work of our own land, 
Miss Bancroft has resigned her posi- 
tion as preceptress and professor of Eng- 
lish at Albion College, Michigan, to devote 
her entire time, strength and ability to the 
cause of the poor and needy of America. 
Miss Bancrott is to speak at the anniversa- 
ry of the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety in most ot the New England Confer- 
ences. 


— Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin was in this city 
or Monday, receiving, as be always does, a 
hearty welcome from the ministers. 


— Rev. Ashbel Staples, a worthy superan- 
nnate, died of apoplexy at his home at 
Warren’s Corners, N. Y., Saturday, aged 
74. 

— Mrs. Julia Morrell, widow ot Rev. 
Paschal P. Morrell, a Methodist clergy- 
man who died in 1864, passed away at Hyde 
Park, Sunday, aged 93 years. 

— Bishop Hamilton’s 56th birthday falls 
on Monday next, March 18. He will prob- 
ably have reached San Francisco on his 
return from Mexico, by that time. 


— Augustus C. Titus, one of the first citi- 
zens of Newport, R. I., and the leading 
member ot Thames St. Church, died, March 
ll, aged 60 years. A suitable memoir will 
appear later. 

— William Renne, well known as the pro- 
prietor ot ‘‘ Renne’s Magic Oil,” a highly 
respected citizen ot Pittsfield, and one of 
the oldest and most prominent members 
and supporters of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in that city, died, Sunday night, 
aged 91 years. 

— A letter written by Rev. Dr. John W. 
Butler, trom Mexico, under date of Feb. 28, 
says: *‘ Bishop Hamilton lett us Monday 
night for New Mexico and Calitornia. His 
visit to our Mission has given general sat- 
istaction ; his sermons, lectures and admin- 
istration have, I believe, pleased all, and 
we shall always be glad to see him back.” 


— Rev. C. A. Littlefield is invited to be 
one of the guests and speakers at the an- 
nual meeting.and dinner ot the Church So- 
ciety ot Brooklyn, at the Union League 
Club, on Thursday evening, March 14. 
This is a gathering of the laymen of that 
city in the interest of the extension and 
strengthening of the church work in that 
city. 

— Mrs. Mary A. Holt, wife of Samuel W. 
Holt, ot Somerville, went to her rest, March 
8. She had been a great sufferer from can- 
cerous trouble tor several months. Mrs. 
Holt has been actively identified with the 
work of First Church, Somerville, for many 
years, and was a woman of remarkable 
Sweetness of character and a great blessing 
to her church and home. 


-—- Bishop Mallalieu was able to preside at 
the New Jersey Conference at Camden, 
N. J.,and to do all the work required ot 
him, except to preach on Sunday. His 
physician advised him not to preach. 
When the Conference adjourned he was in 
better health than when it began. He 
received during the week several earnest 
applications for dedicatory and special 
sermons in New York and Pennsylvania. 


—A dispatch trom Salem to the Boston 
Globe, under date ot March 6, says: 
“Sheriff Samuel A. Johnson this evening 
appointed Hon. Fred Willcomb, of Ips- 
wich, superintendent of the House of Cor- 
rection in Ipswich, to fill the vacancy 
eaused by the death of Charles W. Morrill. 
Mr. Willeomb had the indorsement ot 
prominent men throughout Essex County. 
He has been an active member of the Re- 
publican Party and a noted figure in State 
and other conventions.” He is a promi- 
nent official and generous supporter ot the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in Ipswich, 
and takes a lively interest in all the work 
ot the denomination. 


—That is certainly a most brotherly and 
generous act, worthy of special mention, 
which Rev. Dr. O. S. Baketel records in his 
instalment of Concord District news under 
Bethlehem, stating that Rev. F. G. Chutter, 
a Congregational minister, has been sup- 
plying the pulpit for Rev. C. M. Howard, 
who is ill, for some months, without re- 
muneration, in order that the pastor may 
have the full benefit of his salary. 


— Painful surprise attended the announce- 
ment made last week of the failure of John 
E. Searles, of Brooklyn, N. Y., known as 
the ‘‘ millionaire sugar refiner,’’ who was 
tor years (until December, 1898) secretary 
and treasurer of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company. The assignment of Mr. 
Searles was made for the protection of his 
general creditors in order that the interests 
ot all might be fully protected. It is stated 
that his assets are believed to be largely in 
excess of his liabilities, and that his indebt- 
edness does not involve any of the many 
corporations with which he is officially con- 
nected ; but many ot his securities are un- 
available. Mr. Searles has long been a Meth- 
odist, a member of the New York Ave. 
Church in Brooklyn and its most liberal 
supporter. He has been a generous donor 
to the Brooklyn Methodist Hospital and to 
deaconess work, and has done much to pro- 
mote Sunday-schools. He is 61 years ot age. 


—When the present editor of ZION’s 
HERALD came to the paper, thirteen years 
ago, he tound that Dr. Trafton was a very 
trequent visitor, dropping into the office 
several times a week. He had written so 
much for the HERALD, and his relations 
with the editorial department had been so 
intimate, that he had come to feel that he 
was almost a part of the editorial staff. 
His calls were most delighttul and en- 
joyable except when he was under the 
spell of a constitutional infirmity which 
caused seasons of depression and mel- 
ancholy which were overwhelming and 
irresistible. He could not account for their 
coming, nor, though he had been subject to 
them all his life, could he reason himself 
out of the gloom which they brought, or 
make them any the less real. It did no 
good for triends to tell him that he was in 
one of his “‘spells,’’ nor tor him to assure 
himself of the fact that it would soon pass 
away. No person whom we have ever 
known was the subject of such seasons of 
depression and sadness. In those periods 
he was sure that he was soon todie. He 
prophesied, over twenty years ago, again 
and again, that he should not livea year. 
Once, when predicting his early decease, 
we asked him, jestingly, to write out for 
the HERALD an autobiographic sketch of 
himself. This, to our surprise, he did 
about ten years ago, and placed the manu- 
script in our hands. We are especially 
gratified to present this very interesting 
autobiography in this issue. 


—Ex-Governor William Claflin, so great- 
ly revered and beloved, passed another 
milestone on March 6, it being his 83d birth- 
day. For a year or more he has lived all 
the time at his summer home, the old his- 
toric Fuller estate at Newtonville, which 
was at one time General Hull’s residence. 
Here he is lovingly shielded by his daugh- 
ter, who is tenderly careful to conserve his 
strength and to guard him trom any expos- 
ure. Though he is no longer seen in Boston, 
he is keenly alert to all local and na- 
tional interests and problems. An eager 
reader of the best current literature, he 
keeps fully abreast ot the times. As a 
Christian disciple he is optimistic and hope- 
tul, believing that, in many respects, Chris- 
tianity was never so pervasive, compre- 
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hensive and dominating. The Boston 
Transcript said, on his birthday: “ Ex-Goy. 
ernor William Claflin celebrates his eighty. 
third birthday today in a quiet manner at 
‘The Elms,’ Newtonville. The Massachu- 
setts Club, of which he is the honored pres- 
ident, sent him its hearty greetings, with: a 
floral tribute. Neighbors and friends would 
gladly do more, but his physical condition 
will not permit it.”’ 





BRIEFLETS 





On page 340 appears a very important 
communication to the official boards of our 
churches from President Warren. It 
should be carefully read and heeded. 





Thirty new subscribers were secured in a 
single day last week in one of our suabur- 
ban churches under our $1 offer for six 
months. 


The Michigan Christian Advocate, in tab- 
ulating the conversions reported in a single 
week in thirteen of our church papers, 
reaches a grand total of 8,429. 





We had but one Dr. Trafton. ‘* There 
was none other like him.” Our people will 
read tenderly all that we publish concern- 
ing him. Butin order to make space for so 
much, after one side of the paper was 
ready for press, we are obliged to hold over 
till next week much Church News and 
other copy already in type. 





“How we Methodists are rising!” said 
an active and gratified layman ot one of 
our suburban churches, as he came out of 
the new quarters of the Depository. He 
was greatly delighted with the new rooms. 
That seems to be the universal verdict. 
Let all patrons remember that the elevator 
can be taken through the old store at 38 
Bromfield St. 





The Brooklyn Eugle has just issued, in 
its Brooklyn Eagle Library, No. 51, a pam- 
phlet of 48 pages on “Christian Science 
Claims, Unscientific and Unchristian. 
Eddyism: Its Healings and Fallacies In- 
vestigated,” by W. H. Muldoon. This is 
an exceedingly important document for 
those who find it difficult to resist the in- 
sidious and poisonous influence of this 
cult. It can be secured of the Brooklyn 
Eagle tor five cents a copy. 





The Hennepin Avenue Church, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., of which Dr. Charles Bayard 
Mitchell is pastor, celebrated its twenty- 
fitth ‘anniversary, March 3. That church is 
noted for its great liberality. It has sub- 
scribed for the Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering Fund $60,000. Its membership is 
rapidly increasing, having gained one-third 
during the present pastorate. 





In a note from President L. M. Dunton, of 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., he 
says: ‘ I am pleased to state that our insti- 
tution is more prosperous than ever ia the 
past. Our enrolment exceeds 740, aud we 
have been obliged to turn at least three 
hundred away for lack of accommodations. 
We are now putting up two large build- 
ings, which will be of great service to us it 
ineeting the demands of the future.”’ 


Allegheny College has just received tle 
gitt of a new library building. The 
amount is not definitely stated, but enoug! 
to erect a fine, up-to-date structure. One 0! 
the conditions of the gift is that the nae 
of the giver shall not be made public ‘or 
three years, and then not without his cv!- 
sent. This is the third new. building ‘0' 

[Continued on Page 348.) 
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BEYOND THE GATES OF 
GIBRALTAR 


I 
REV. GEORGE A. PHINNEY. 


NHE editor of Zion’s HERALD has 
written me urgently to send a few 
letters home describing things of special 
interest to you all; and, though I came 
away with the firm purpose not to send 
any communication to Boston, because, 
too often, the editorial table is over- 
crowded, and, by too high an estimate of 
the value of our contributions, we burden 
our editors, yet I am persuaded that I 
can add a little to the pleasure of the 
HeRALD readers, and ought not to refuse, 
therefore, to do my duty. You must all 
remember that I am constantly traveling 
and filling my days with observation and 
my short nights with broken dreams, so 
that the facility for correspondence is very 
difficult. Much of the magnificent scen- 
ery requires time and study for even in- 
adequate description. 

Our great steamer, ‘“‘ Kaiserin Maria 
Theresa,’’ left New York on the morning 
of January 12, and hurried rapidly 
toward the sea. By some mistake on the 
part of the office in New York, no one 
came down to the steamer to introduce to 
each other the members of our party for 
Italy and the south of France. I trav- 
eled on an excursion because my family 
was unwilling to have me go alone. It 
was not long before I began to feel my 
loneliness. Not a face did I know. All 
were strangers, and yet everybody was 
agreeable. I am very fond of my home, 
and,in less than a day out of New York,I 
would have given a thousand dollars to 
have been at home in Cliftondale. My 
compagnon de voyage proved to bea 
prominent merchant of Des Moines, 
lowa, a vestryman of the Episcopal 
Church. Among books, letters, and choc- 
dlate, Which my former parishioners had 
sent to the steamer, unexpectedly, to me, I 
found a telegram, sent to my room-mate 
from his rector. ‘‘ God’s richest blessings 
rest upon you,’’ was the electric benedic- 
tion. It cheered me with the thought 
that I had Christian association, and it 
also taught me, as a parish priest, the 
value of pastoral fidelity. The cost of 
that telegram was a mighty good invest- 
ment, 

When we were about five hundred 
miles at sea, about two o’clock in the 
morning, | was awakened by a feeling of 
suffocation. I peered from my berth into 
the darkness. I heard a hissing sound. I 
also heard the rushing of water into my 
room. I instantly drew the electric light. 
To my consternation my room was 
flooded. Shoes and stockings were afloat. 
On the electric button I gave several swift, 
hervous calls, I summoned my compap- 
ion, who was aroused with difficulty. 
When he saw the condition he frightened 
me by saying: ‘‘ My God, we are sink- 
ing!’ It was all very serious. My room 
Was all I could get when I decided to take 
My Mediterranean trip. It was the last 
ohe astern. ‘The carpenter had left a port- 
hole open that night, and heavy seas were 
deluging our compartment. [ was first to 
discover it. The fright { received was 


me: by the beautiful assurance, which 
Crept in upon me, that “ In His hands are 
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the deep places of the earth.’’ As a com- 
pensation for damage, Captain Richter 
gave us each a three-hundred-dollar room, 
a few of which happened to be vacant be- 
cause some people went to Brooklyn in- 
stead of New York, to take the steamer, 
and could not get transferred in time to 
catch us. 

The company numbered one hundred 
and fifty-six persons. In the steerage 
there were twice as many. We burieda 
poor Italian at sea when we were three 
days out. I saw him wrapped in a blau- 
ket on deck the day before he died. A 
burial at sea! It is both pathos and poet- 
ry, especially as we did it in the darkness 
of midnight, taking as the chariot seat for 
that poor body the white crest of a tremen- 
dous sea, just passing. There were two Epis- 
copalian clergymen with us, one of whom 
came from Nashville, and had done much 
translating into Spanish for the Methodist 
Book Concern, South. He was a Span- 
iard by birth, and an intimate friend of 
Bishop Hurst. I found one Methodist in 
our company. He was a young man 
from Bay City, Michigan. He was the 
grandson of the late David Ward, a 
wealthy lumber dealer of that State. 
Young Ward had received a fortune from 
his grandfather, and proposed to do all the 
good in the church with it he possibly 
could. Hesaid to me one day: ‘“‘I am 
more interested in what I make out of 
myself than in what is made out of my 
fortune.”’ Splendid young man! Young 
people, hear him! There were a great 
many interesting people among us, and 
when I was not on my knees, going 
through certain non-ritualistic forms, a 
part of a vain show and which belonged 
to mere emptiness, I was studying them 
and conversing with them. One friend 
said that Admiral Cervera told him :. ‘‘ It 
was a pleasure to be thrashed by Amer- 
icans. They do it so kindly.’’ Another 
man was a newly-appointed deacon in the 
Christian Church — Campbellites. He 
was a young doctor, who had studied with 
the famous specialist, Dr. Max Einhorn, 
and was on his way to Berlin for hospital 
work. He was specializing on the stomach, 
belonged in Kentucky, and thought he 
should return to Lexington, because the 
Southern belt was noted for its weak 
stomachs. If he had desired any practice 
in mid-ocean, he could have taken mine 
out and experimented with it for the re- 
mainder of the voyage. It is one time in 
my life when f{ hadn’t any use for a 
stomach. He told me that his pastor had 
asked him to be a deacon. The doctor 
told him he did not think he was good 
enough. His pastor, who was trying to 
persuade him to accept the position, was a 
little careless in his logic, as the doctor 
told me, much to his own amusement, for 
the minister said: ‘‘ But, doctor, I want 
you, particularly, for your financial abil- 
ity.’ The doctor accepted. I believe in 
the piety of our physicians. 

My own party of tourists consisted of a 
half-dozen choice spirits. It was an ideal 
number. To my great surprise, one of the 
party was a nephew of our late Dr. James 
E. I.atimer, my former accomplished and 
gracious teacher in systematic theology. 
One time, in conversation, he said: ‘I 
found in some papers in my stable in 
Cleveland, the other day, a notebook of 
Dr. Latimer’s on his trip to Europe in 
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1865. When I get home I will send it to 
you.’”’ I shall put it in the library of the 
Historical Society. Al] our party but my- 
self are Episcopalians. Most of them 
were formerly Methodists, and some of 
them are of Methodist extraction. In one 
word I could tell you how we lost them. 
I will not write it. It will stir up dis- 
cussion. But, as Edward Everett Hale 
said at our Preachers’ Meeting, just before 
I left home, discussing another subject: 
‘* Tt makes me mad.’’ 

We had much stormy weather until we 
passed the Azores. The captain drove the 
great steamer near the shore of one of 
them, so that, as the fog lifted, on our 
sixth day from New York, we saw our 
first land—a rugged and, in places of 
fertility, luxuriant island ; one of a lovely 
group of three in mid-ocean. 

I have copied from a manuscript, pre- 
pared for a Southern daily, the facts and 
figures regarding this majestic palace of the 
deep. It is amazing what she is and what 
she carries. I willmention one of the facts : 
Her twin screws each have three blades 
of bronze. Each blade of the six pro- 
pelling blades}is over éighteen feet long. 
Each serew, or set of three blades, makes 
eighty-two revolutions every minute. On 
a recent trip, a man leaning over the side 
of the steamer fell into the water and the 
swift blades instantly cut him into pieces. 

When we reached smoother water, 
below the 40th degree’ of latitude, the 
captain gave his famous dinner and ball, 
The dinner was elegant. It was preceded 
by a carnival of forty stewards costumed 
and carrying Japanese lanterns in one 
hand and illuminated ices in the other. 
The ball was at night on the promenade 
deck amid elaborate decorations and great 
gaiety. Seven turns around our deck 
equaled?one mile. The next day I was 
honored with the privilege of a view of the 
ocean from*®.the captain’s bridge. In the 
morning I saw the sunrise at sea and 
thought of Edward Everett’s oration, 
Oh, the vastness of the ocean! On this 
sume day I read, in a private letter from a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop in America, 
the inscription on his coat of arms, and, 
as the sun was setting in the ocean, I sang 
them over and over again: “ Crux mihi 
dux’’— ‘the cross) the leader for me.’’ 

Transitions are sudden on the ocean. 
A storm has struck us. It thickens. The 
captain is anxious. We are nearing the 
coast. Through the thick rain and heavy 
blow the captain stood at his post. We 
missed him for several meals from his 
familiar ;place. I crept slowly, exposed 
to danger as the gale heightened, up the 
steps tou the bridge one day, to carry a 
message from the company, and I shall 
never forget{the picture of that massive 
German standing stolidly by his sacred 
trust. I asked him if he would not let us 
stay a little longer in Gibraltar so we 
could see the town. He was courteous 


and kind, as all true greatness is. “ Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ I have great care. I have not 
seen the sun for many hours. I must 


take time to feel my way with caution 
along the coast of Portugal.’ All good 
seamen prefer the open sea, and so, on 
the last day, as we drew near Gibraltar, 
and lights on the Spanish hills and on 
the coast of Africa were wanted as guiding 
stars, and, as no lights at night were seen, 
the great steamer turned westward with 
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her precious freight. What welcome 
things the beacons ure to sailors anxious 
for a harbor! ‘The Dark Continent ”’ 
was the first to come to our relief, and 
then at daybreak the course other boats 
were taking pointed toward Gibraltar. 
The sun came up to greet us. Tarifa, on 
the Spanish coast, looked white with age. 
The mighty fortress of the Mediterranean 
began to be visible. Its rugged outline 
became more distinct. Who could de- 
scribe Gibraltar? The grandeur of that 
gray mass of rock, brightened a little by 
harmonious foliage, is awful. It is not a 
dead thing! It seemed as if a living 
monster crouched there at the gateway of 
the Blue Sea guarding the rightful sov- 
ereignty of old England. The combined 
forces of the world could not terrify him. 

The Spaniard in his basca came out to 
greet us as we came to anchor. It was 
filled with oranges and tangerines and 
figs, and, as the boats huddled against the 
huge side of our steamer, we looked down 
upon a scene. picturesque enough for any 
artist. The transport came out to get us. 
The sea was high, and the landing diffi- 
cult. But the sight of English soldiers in 
a body attending church, the view of the 
Spanish towns from the summit, the 
music of the muchacho bendaore trying 
to sell his fruits, a glimpse of the intricate 
tunneling of this huge rock for loading it 
with magazines of powder, gave me some 
idea of the life and beauty and indestruc- 
tibility of Gibraltar. 

On the Mediterranean for two days we 
had a most pacific voyage. The people 
were alive again. The band concerts were 
enjoyed. The daily promenade went on. 
We were anxious to see Naples. In the 
evening of January 22 we caught glimpses 
of the Neapolitan lights. As we entered 
the harbor the city was in full electric 
blaze. The beauty of the illumined bay — 
the lamps which lined her curving littoral, 
the hills, sloping backward, radiant with 
electric lights, the brilliancy of her hotels 
and villas, turned our disappointment over 
a night arrival into real thankfulness. 
In the dark Naples is a thing of beauty. 
The Italians sing: ‘‘ Vedi Napoli, e poi 
mori.’’ But I saw Naples, and yet live. 

Naples, Jan. 28. 





ON THE EDGE OF SPRING 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


OME one has said that expectation is 
to realization what flower is to fruit ; 
the first yields a finer fragrance, the sec- 
ond a more satisfying sustenance. If 
this be true—and to whom does it not 
commend itself? — how thankful we 
should be that we receive, with most of 
our blessings, the possibility of both en- 
joyments! The coming event casts, not 
its shadow, but its brightness, before. 
(How many of our proverbs ought to be 
amended by re-stating them from the 
optimistic standpoint ! ) 

The expectation of spring is one of the 
most delicate and truly fragrant delights 
possible to a healthy mind and body. 
The genius of the season is itself antici- 
patory ; its atmosphere is elate, propbetic, 
suggestive, inviting. More than that of 
any other season, the charm of spring is 
elusive and alluring. It has that fine, 
spiritual, ungraspable quality that be- 
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longs to the best music and poetry. 
Spring is the beckoner among the seasons. 
We never quite get hold of her hand, as 
we do of Summer’s, and Autumn’s, and 
particularly Winter’s. Our wooing of 
her is ever the delight of pursuit. All 
her kisses are blown to us. 

To me, the most ethereal and delicious 
moment of this pursuit of Spring is the 
time when, as we say, spring is first ‘‘ in 
the air.’’ The expectation of the new, 
budding year is never quite so thrilling, 
so transporting — Thoreau calls it ‘‘ excit- 
ing’’—as then. That first changing of 
of the air, in late February and early 
March, from the winter-quality to the 
spring-quality — have you not remarked 
it with all your senses, and been myste- 
riously and irresistibly elated and exalted 
thereby, as if body and soul were sudden- 
ly set in perfect tune with the music of 
the spheres? And that earliest whiff of 
the soil —is there any perfume to com- 
pare with it in delicious suggestiveness ? 
How it recalls all the sweet youthfulness 
of life and nature! As Henry Van Dyke 
so charmingly says: ‘‘ Of all the faculties 
of the human mind, Memory is the one 
that is most easily led by the nose.”’ I 
know of nothing like the smell of the 
soil to bring back the zestful, care-free 
days of boyhood, and to thrill the soul 
with intimations and prophecies of its 
own and nature’s eternal youth. 

The edge of sprmg may be described by 
a somewhat wavering and intermittent 
line in these North Atlantic States— a 
line that extends between the middle of 
February and the middle of March. In 
some seasons you will encounter it two 
or three weeks earlier than in others ; and 
often during the same season it will ap- 
pear and disappear, and reappear again, 
like forked lightning in the night sky. 
But as a general thing, the first real and 
continuous intimations of spring begin 
with the last week in February. Then 
you will readily detect those sky-changes 
and air-changes and earth-changes that 
herald the season when, as Wordsworth 
sings : 

‘“*The winds come to me trom the fields of 
sleep, 
And all the earth is gay.”’ 


No sign of spring, at this early date, is 
pronounced and positive, but on every 
hand are those delicate promises, thuse 
thrilling premonitions, that are so sweet 
and vital a partof this most beloved of 
seasons. This year I took my first spring 
walk on the 19th day of February. It 
was just after that long-continued period 
of extremely cold weather, when, for 
eighteen successive days, the mercury 
hovered about the zero-mark. The re- 
turning warmth of the sun and genial 
mildness of the air were especially grate- 
ful, and I was not surprised to find that 
the sudden, sweet promise of spring had 
appealed to more legitimate proprietors of 
the woods and fields than myself. All 
wild life seemed to be astir, that sunny 
morning. The crows were disporting 
themselves high in air, in amatory flights, 
darting over and under one another, and 
uttering those peculiar cries characteristic 
of their mating season. It is almost im- 
possible to describe these curious love- 
notes of the crow, so odd and varied are 
they ; but some of them sounded to me 
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like the strident croaks of guinea hens. | 
doubt if there is any northern bird that be- 
gins its love-making and nest-making as 
early as our common crow. The crow’s 
love-song is anything but musical, but it is 
always sweet to my ears because it forms 
a part of the melodic prophecy of spring. 

I had scarcely entered the woods when 
in the crumbling, disintegrating snow | 
found the wiry, nervous, wandering tracks 
of a ruffed grouse, which had evidently 
been abroad that very morning, far earlier 
than I, to seek a breakfast of leaves and 
berries on the knolls uncovered by the 
heatof the sun. I followed the winding 
trail for some distance, but finally it so 
turned, and doubled, and _ intertwined 
with itself, that I lost my clue and had to 
give it up. 

Everywhere, from the trustworthy rec- 
ord of the snow, it appeared that the squir- 
rels had been on the move likewise, pass- 
ing from tree to tree with long, joyous 
leaps, the vigor of spring already in their 
veins. Many rabbit-tracks through the 
thickets showed where the cotton-tails 
also had chased each other, like those 
black lovers in mid-air. All this awaken- 
ing and new activity seemed a part of the 
glad expectation of spring. 

The skunk-cabbage was thrusting its 
spear-point up througb the black loam 
along the brook — earliest of all the wild 
sod-breakers. 1 found the alder-buds 
swelling beneath their scales, and the cat- 
kins of both alders and willows already 
visible. There was bright green cress in 
the bed of the brook, and a few spears of 
green grass lifted themselves out of the 
loam in a sheltered, sunny corner of the 
swamp. Chickadees were lisping their 
faint dee-dee-dee in the hemlocks; jays 
were screaming lustily among the dwarf 
oaks ; and a yellow-hammer sent forth his 
clarion challenge from the hillside. Every- 
where the decomposing snow was black 
with myriads of tiny, sputtering snow- 
lice, that darted hither and thither like 
sparks out of a fire. Surely, spring was in 
the airand underfoot! It was good to be 
abroad at the first whisper of her coming. 

Such signs would mean little, if they did 
not mean somuch! In themselves they 
carry little of positive assurance of spring. 
But who could receive them, in the full 
consciousness of their prophetic signifi- 
cance, without a thrill of joy that was al- 
most ecstatic? They tell us that Nature 
is waking from her death-like sleep, that 
her chains are crumbling, and that soon 
she will start up and fling their fragments 
into the brooks and rivers, and start forth 
to clothe the world in flowers and whistle 
up the bird-songs! Happy is he who can 
find time and heart to stand on the edge 
of spring and listen for the coming of the 
birds and the flowers. If ke realizes the 
full sweetness of anticipation, he will be 
content to wait long, even for the first 
spray of pink arbutus and the first rapt- 
ure of the robin’s vesper hymn. 

Melrose, Mass. 





Who bides his time — he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear ; 

And though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him, drawing near ; 

The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadsides bloom in his applause — 
Who bides his time. 


— James Whitcomb Riley. 
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REV. MARK TRAFTON, D. D. 
An Autobiography 


Childhood 

+ WAS born in Bangor, Maine, Aug. 1, 
] 1810. My mother, Margaret Dennet, 
was the daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth 
Dennet, who were one of the five families 
who came into that wilderness and built 
their log huts on the banks of the Penob- 
scot in 1770. In one of those huts my 
mother had her birth, Oct. 3, 1775. My 
father, Theodore Trafton, born in York, 
Maine, 1776, came to Bangor, then called 
Kenduskeag. Plantation, on the attain- 
ment of his majority (1797), and, building 
a shop on Grandfather Dennet’s land, 
commenced his business of a blacksmith. 
He afterward erected a dwelling-house, 
and was married in 1798. His diligence 
and attention to business were a subject 
of notoriety. In a few years he rented a 
store, and rode on horseback to Boston to 
purchase goods, which were transported 
to Bangor in lumber vessels. He gained 
wealth, and erected two or three other 
dwellings, in one of which I first saw the 
light. That year (1810) was the beginuing 
of sorrows for our family. My father had 
been a rigid temperance man from his 
youth. I have heard him say, many a 
time, that he never drank a glass of intox- 
icating liquor in his life until he came to 
Bangor. There going into trade, selling 
the poison, mixing largely in society, 
engaging in military’ matters (he was 
captain of the first military company 
formed in the village, and then a field 
officer; I had his commissions in my 
possession for years), he soon contracted 
the habit from which he could not free 
himself. How often has he laid his hand 
upon my head with a remark which was 
burned into my soul: ‘‘I boast on your 
head, my boy, but I would rather take 
you on my shoulder and carry you to the 
graveyard and bury you, than to have 
you become a drunkard!’’ But I must 
drop this. Suffice it to say, he lost his 
property and wrecked his reputation, and 
my childhood was not the sunny peried of 
which poets sing. From my fourteenth 
year I had no helping hand, but was 
thrown upon my own resources. 


Youth 


In my fifteenth year I was apprenticed 
to a ‘‘ boot and shoe manufacturer,’’ Ben- 
jamin Weed. My indenture specified that 
I was to have “ good and sufficient food 
and clothing,’’ with ‘‘ one month’s school- 
ing per year, and at the age of twenty-one 
one extra suit of clothes.’’ But I hada 
good home and a kind master, and I was 
diligent and faithful in service. In those 
days a mechanic was not above his em- 
ployees. My own father had his hired 
men sit at the same table with him, and 
80 it was in the family of which I was a 
member. The unmarried journeymen 
and three apprentices sat at the same 
board and lodged in the same house. As 
the youngest apprentice it fell to my lot to 
do the chores both of the house and shop. 
As my labor would be more remunerative 
after the first and second years, my master 
decided to give me two months’ schooling 
tach year; but my task was the same 
before and after school hours, and from 
September 20 to March 20 I was required 
‘© go into the shop after supper and work 
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until 9 o’clock. I was, in my habits, a 
steady boy, with no inclination to seek 
the companionship of wild, reckless lads, 
and so I was at home at night at season- 
able hours instead of rambling about the 
streets. Books were scarce, and news- 
papers we never saw. I have no recollec- 
tion of seeing a newspaper in the shop 
during the four years of my service. The 
first book I ever owned was a copy of the 
Bible, which I bought for myself. I can- 
not remember a time when I could not 
read, and before I left my father’s house, 
often when we had company, father 
would put a Bible in my hand, and, plac- 
ing me on the floor, set me to reading to 
the company. 

I had a taste for music, and a company 
of artillery, who were getting up a musical 
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From portrait made when pastor at South 
Boston thirty years ago. 


band, offered to furnish me with a 
clarionet if I would play in the band. I 
was then closing my fifteenth year. I 
bought an instruction book, and with no 
teacher set myself to the task. After 
some six months I went into the band 
and served until my nineteenth year with 
ne compensation. But it was a providen- 
tial arrangement, as it developed chest- 
power and gave me an erect gait. 

Well, the time ran on until 1828, when 
a wonderful revival of religion occurred in 
Bangor. I had always attended the Con- 
gregational Church from a child, and 
knew nothing of any other. I became 
impressed, and attended an inquiry meet- 
ing, but little attention was given to me 
and as little instruction. I was invited to 
go to a Methodist inquiry meeting by a 
young associate, and here was a new ex- 
perience. I had never before seen a _per- 
son on his knees in prayer! Then such 
singing! And the interest taken in the 
penitents was such as to win their hearts. 
I soon came into the liberty of the sons of 
God, and entered my name as a proba- 
tioner, and so became a Methodist. There 
is standing by my side, even as I pen this, 
asmall three-legged stand with an old 
Bible which stood in my grandfather’s log 
house in Bangor, and by which Jesse Lee 
stood when he was entertained by Grand- 
father Dennet and preached to the few 
settlers his first sermon in that region in 
1793. My conversion to Methodism cer- 
tainly followed that sermon. 
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Manhood and Freedom 


After three years of service, my master, 
meeting me in the shop one day alone, 
said : ‘‘ Ido not think you will pass all 
your life in shoe-making; I will make 
you this offer: You go to work and earn 
$250 at journeyman’s wages — $100 to be 
paid to me, $100 for your board, and $50 
for your clothes — and I will give up your 
indentures and you can go to school.’’ [, 
of course, accepted the offer with thanks, 
and Jan. 1, 1829, began on the new plan. 
My master was making arrangements to 
go into trade with a gentleman from New 
Hampshire, the shop was to pass under 
the control of the foreman, and I was to 
board with him. I had so much to earn, 
and if it could be done in six months, so 
much the better forme. But a journey- 
man who could earn one dollar per day 
was doing well. My work was to consist 
of men’s cowhide boots, and to make one 
pair a day, for which one dollar was the 
pay, was considered a good day’s work. 
Machinery was not in use then. Every- 
thing, from the rough to the finish, was 
slowly manipulated. 

My future boarding-house was nearly a 
mile away, and a long, cold walk it was 
after nine o’clock p. mM. I determined to 
sleep in the shop. I borrowed a sailor’s 
canvas hammock, procured from my old 
home a half-dozen sheepskins tanned 
with the fleece, a blanket, quilt and _ pil- 
low, drove some hooks into the walls, and 
when the shop was cleared hung up my 
hammock and slept. I could now work 
as late as I pleased, and the walk in the 
morning to brexkfast was more agreeable 
than at night. I had been appointed 
class-leader, and must attend the weekly 
prayer-meeting ; and as I was playing the 
clarionet in the Methodist choir, Saturday 
evening must be given to the rehearsal. 
Thus three evenings, equal to one day’s 
labor, were lost ; but I could make it up 
by working until midnight, which I often 
did. Thus the time sped on, and when 
the year closed I had earned the money 
and my kind master tendered me my 
indentures. I said: ‘‘ No, you keep them ; 
1 may want to come back;’’ and so I 
was a bound apprentice when I joined the 
Maine Conference in 1831, as I was not of 
age. 

Now for Kent’s Hill! I had heard of 
the ‘‘manual labor school’’ there, and 
longed to go. I must have money to pay 
stage fare to Augusta, and money was a 
scarce commodity. I went to the agent of 
the stage line and stated my case, saying, 
‘*T shall want to go to Readfield the last 
of February. Cannot I do some work for 
you in my line to pay my fare?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I will have a pair of boots 
made.’’ It wasdone. I packed my scant 
wardrobe with my kit (tools) in a small 
trunk, and at nine in the evening started 
for Augusta. I called on Father Oliver 
Beale, who was the preacher there, and 
he sent one of his sons to drive me to 
Kent’s Hill. I found no shoe-making 
carried on there by which I could pay my 
board, but was set to work turning chair- 
legs in a foot-lathe. After a time I found 
a room in a small house called ‘‘ The Hos- 
pital,’’ where I spread my kit and ‘‘ cob- 
bled ’’ the shoes of the students. I spent 
one term there, and left at its close for 
Bangor for the summer vacation. My 
old employer wanted help, and I took my 
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bench again, intending to return to Kent’s 
Hill at the close of the vacation. 


itinerant Life 


I was licensed to preach Oct. 16, 1830, 
and commenced to exercise my poor gifts 
in public. I was sent out to an appoint- 
ment at Levant, twelve miles from Ban- 
gor. Sabbath morning I rose by daylight, 
got some breakfast, and started on foot, 
held two services, and walked home be- 
fore dark. Then a messenger came for 
me to go to the church a mile to lead the 
prayer-meeting, as the pastor was sick. 
Twenty-six miles on foot, and three serv- 
ices, was a fair beginning for a traveling 
preacher ! 

Now the older preachers beset me to 
join the Conference and give up my col- 
lege life, and I listened to the sad advice 
and set to work to prepare for it. I must 
have an outfit and money I could not get 
by labor. I made a portmanteau with 
my own hands, and bought a saddle and 
bridle, paying for them in shoe and boot- 
making. A good Brother Howard had a 
young filly which he would sell, and give 
me time in which to pay for it, and on 
the 14th of April, 1831, I went on to the 
Hampden Circuit with Rev. 8. Norris, 
and spent three months in the work. My 
pay was what I and my horse could con- 
sume, and I then thought I was overpaid. 

The Conference session was to be held 
in Hallowell the first week in July, and I 
started, in company with the preacher in 
charge at Bangor, to attend it. On my 
way I stopped at Monmouth to attend a 
protracted meeting. As I was going to 
the church to preach one afternoon, a 
man came in haste to inform me that my 
horse, which I had turned into a pasture, 
was fatally injured and must be killed. 
This was a fearful blow to me. “I will 
go back to my shoe-making,’’ I said. But 
Rev. C. Baker took me in his arms, min- 
gliig his tears with mine, and exhorted 
me to hold on and not yield to temptation. 
The friends then raised some $30 for me, 
and the students at Kent’s Hill sent me 
$25, while the church in Bangor which I 
had been serving for some years gave me 
— nothing ! 

I was received July 9, 1831, and ap- 
pointed to Rumford and Bethel, a six 
weeks’ circuit, with William H. Farring- 
ton and Orin Bent as coadjutors. It was 
a task for me to followthese men who had 
heen preaching for some years, while I had 
preached but six weeks. Two sermons 
were required on the Sabbath, and from 
three to five on week-day afternoons and 
evenings. All winter I, having no means 
with which to purchase a sleigh, rode on 
horseback through storms and drifting 
snows. But we had revivals all through 
the year. When [I settled with the stew- 
ards at the close of the year I had received 
$44 in all. Eighteen of that amount was for 
cloth for an overcoat which the stewards 
had directed me to obtain at a store, but 
a year after the merchant wrote me that it 
had not been paid for, and I rode over 
there and paid it myself. In those early 
days a preacher, if single, was allowed $100 
and his living among the people. Now 
when I hear of boys just out of a theolog- 
ical school demanding $1,000 salary, it 
makes me sick. 

The Conference of 1832 was held in North 
Bucksport. I was, to my great consterna- 
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tion, read out to Orono. It was near my 
home in Bangor. I went to Bishop R. R. 
Roberts, ‘and with tears besought him 
to change my appointment ; but he smiled 
a grim smile, and said, ‘‘ Go, my young 
brother, and do your best. ‘lake this text, 
‘T am young, and ye are very old, but I 
also will show mine opinion.’ ’’ At Orono 
I had two Sabbath appointments — at 
Stillwater (now Orono) and at Oldtown. 
There was not a church building, save the 
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Entered into rest in the year 182. 


Indian Catholic at Oldtown, between 
Bangor and the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, a distance of 132 miles. 

I held services in each village in a 
school-house. But we soon began to plan 
for a church at Stillwater. I strongly ob- 
jected to returning the second year, but 
was overruled. I always, in those early 
days, chose to leave at the close of one 
year. I had my studies to pursue, and it 
was a task to get up so Many new ser- 
mons. 

I was ordained a deacon by Bishop 
Hedding at the close of my first year at 
Orono, July 7, 1833, having gone through 
the four years’ course in two years, and 
was not examined again when I was or- 
dained elder by Bishop Emory in the 
church in Bangor where I was converted, 
July 5, 1885. The church at Oro..o was 
dedicated near the close of my second 
year, when I was removed to Castine. 
The next year (1836) I was stationed at 
Wiscasset, and at the close of the year I 
was married to the best woman ever made 
(for me) — Eliza Young. In 1837 Confer- 
ence met im the city of Portland, Bishop 
Hedding presiding. I was read out to 
Orrington — a fine charge six miles be- 
low Bangor. I was greatly pleased. The 
next morning I was packing my bag to 
return to my wife’s father’s, when a mes- 
senger came to the door, saying, ‘‘ The 
Bishop wants to see you at his room.’’ I 
went. There were the Bishop and the 
presiding elders. It seemed that a little 
class at Brunswick had petitioned for a 
preacher. There were three or four Meth- 
dist students in the college, among 
whom was the late Stephen M. Vail. 
They had hired an old Baptist meeting- 
house, and had a local preacher to supply 
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the pulpit for a time, and now thought 
they might support a single man. Such 
had been appointed, but the presiding 
elder had concluded, after a night’s sleep 
(there he is on the wall looking dowy 
upon me as I write), that the man read 
out the day before was not the one for the 
place, and that a change must be made, 
I was over- persuaded, and went to Bruns. 
wick. I took my wife to Professor 
Smith’s house, who was her cousin, and 
with whom she had boarded when in the 
high school in Brunswick. Then I called 
the little flock together, and stated the 
ease. At once they said they could not 
support a man and wife, unless they 
could live on $100. I found a boarding. 
place, preached there three months, sold 
my overcoat to pay our board, and left. 
I wrote to the Bishop, and he sent me a 
kind letter, with a draft on — heaven, not 
available for present needs. ‘I wrote the 
presiding elder, saying: ‘‘If you have 
any place where we can barely live, lam 
ready to go to it.’’ He had no place. | 
took my wife to her father’s, and engaged 
in temperance work. The State com- 
mittee sent me to Portland to collect 
funds, and then to explore Knox and 
Lincoln Counties. Going to Belfast after 
some months of temperance’ work, | 
found the church there without a pastor, 
and at their earnest solicitation I resigned 
my agency and supplied the pulpit in 
Belfast until the next Conference session, 
when I was sent to Calais. I afterwards 
had the honor of dedicating the first 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Bruns- 
wick. My defence for leaving the latter 
place was that I did not refuse to go to 
my appointment, but, while I had prom- 
ised to go where I was sent, I did not 
promise fo stay. 

In 1839 I was sent to Damariscotta. 
Here I found the village of Damariscotta 
Mills utterly without religious privileges, 
with settled ministers all around them — 
no church, not so much as a school-house, 
the last building of that character being 
turned into a cider mill. I went in and 
commenced preaching in a small room 
over an old store. A wonderful revival 
began, Then I commenced the building 
of a church, which was completed the 
year following, and I went over and ded- 
icated it (see ‘‘Scenes in My Life’’). 

In 1840 I was appointed to Saccarappa 
(now Westbrook). Our church here was 
a small one on leased ground. We had 
here a sweeping revival. So great was 
the interest that the factories were <losed 
for some days. I began to move for a new 
edifice, which was completed near the 
close of my second year, and in it we 
placed an organ, the second one in 4 
Methodist church in the State see 
“*Scenes in My Life’’). While at Sacca- 
rappa I gave a temperance lecture in the 
Dr. Payson chureb in Portland, and 
strongly advocated prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicants. Neal Dow, who was pre*- 
ent, was then converted to my views. | 
also, on exchange, preached a funeral! se!- 
mon on the death of President W. H. 
Harrison, April 4, 1840, and the Demo- 
crats in the house all marched out. 

In 1842 I was transferred to the NeW 
England Conference, and stationed 4 
Bennet St., Boston. A great revival under 
the labors of the renowned J. N. Matfitt 
had resulted in the reception of five hu- 
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dred probationers. It was no light task. 
“T pity you,” said Bishop Waugh, who 
had stationed me there. 

Anti-Masonic Troubles 


The Conference session of 1844 was held 
in Westfield, and I was stationed there. 
But at the close of one year I was removed 
at the instance of a brother anti-Mason, 
the ‘‘rich man’ of the church, who 
learned that I was a Mason. I had not 
attended a single meeting of the lodge, 
which occupied a hall fitted up and 
rented by that same man! I was sent 
to Cambridgeport, where the year be- 
fore I had dedicated their new church. 
But the excitement in Westfield was por- 
tentous. Thetrustees who held the church 
in fee threatened to shut up the house; 
but I counseled patience. At the next ses- 
sion of the Conference in Boston, the pre- 
siding elder had the meanness to charge 
me with stirring up strife in Westfield, 
and I met this with a counter-charge of 
neglecting his work. He backed down 
and withdrew his charge, but I defended 
myself in a two hours’ address, and my 
character passed. As I came out of the 
church, heated and fearfully excited, a 
letter was put into my hands. It was a 
call to the rectorship of the Episcopal 
Church in Bangor, and appended was a 
note from a wealthy gentleman there who 
kindly offered to take care of my family 
during the six months of my probation. 
It was a well-cireumstanced temptation. 
Bishop Waugh came to me and said, ‘I 
must send you back to Westfield ; nothing 
less will save that church.’’ I was so 
sent, and went. The people were jubilant, 
and received me with open arms and 
hearts. But the great man, the anti-Ma- 
son, was roused. He went down to Bos- 
ton and engaged a company of ‘‘ lewd fel- 
lows’’ who had been going about the 
State giving exhibitions of what they 
called ‘‘the inside of the lodge-rooms of 
Masons and Odd Fellows,’’ brought them 
up to Westfield, paid their bills and wages, 
and night after night fora week the free 
exhibitions were given in the town hall. 
Then this pious (?) man went about 
among the members of the church, saying, 
“There! Do you want a preacher who 
goes into such stuffasthat?’’ The rab- 
ble, the low, ignorant cigar and whip- 
makers, followed him. I was hooted at 
from the windows of the shops. My poor 
wife feared to have me go out in the even- 
ing lest I should be mobbed. I ‘endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible.’’ The 
mass of the people stood by me, and it 
Was a question who was the more liable 
to mob violence, the rich man or the min- 
ister. But my patience was well-nigh ex- 
hausted. No one but He who reads the 
heart can know the agony I suffered. 

Just at this time of darkness and de- 
pression, there came to my home a gentle- 
man from Cambridge whom I had known 
the year before when stationed there, who 
brought a call from the Episcopal Church 
in that city to its rectorship. Here wasa 
way out of the furnace. I told the gentle- 
mau I would give it thought, and return 
an answer in a week. There was also the 
offer from Bishop Eastburn of Boston, of a 
‘‘ dispensation,’’ so I could at once enter 
upon my work. I said to my wife, “I 
can’t stand this strain any longer. I am 
going out.’?’ She opposed it; she was a 
thorough Methodist. But I was set. Isat 
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down and wrote a letter to that presiding 
elder, withdrawing from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and ministry, sealed it, 
put it in my pocket, and started for the 
post-office. As I went out I looked at 
my darling wife, whose eyes were full of 
tears (as mine are now), and for a moment 
hesitated, but only for a moment, 
as the image of that man seemed to come 
between us. On I went to deposit my let- 
ter, but before reaching the post-office the 


w 





DR. TRAFTON IN “* BORROWED PLUMES” 


About fifteen years ago Bishop Foster had an engage- 
ment to preach in St. James’ Church, Montreal, and 
persuaded Dr. Trafton to accompany him, The two 
me. were Jike brothers in their affection for each other, 
and greatly enjoyed the trip. The above photograph 
shows Dr. Trafton as he appeared in the robe of a Cana- 
dian Methodist minister. He always laughed heartily 
whenever he looked at himself thus arrayed. 


Scripture came into my mind : ‘‘ ‘ Should 
such a man as [ flee?’ Will you be,driven 
out of the church of your early love by 
such aman?’’ I gave myself the benefit 
of the doubt of the safety of the step. I 
carried that letter in my pocket a week, 
and then put it into — the stove. 

In 1847 I was stationed at Pynchon 
Street, Springfield. Being so near West- 
field, of course the anti-Masonic war of 
the past year was well-known. I passed 
two prosperous years with that dear peo- 
ple. Two incidents only occurred to mark 
its flight: Once I was brought before the 
‘* woman’s prayer-meeting ’’ where earnest 
prayers were put up for me for the sin of 
attending a performance of the oratorio of 
‘*The Messiah ”’ and allowing my daugh- 
ter to sing a soloin the performance. The 
other was more comical: There was a 
brother, a pious man in his way, and a shoe 
manufacturer, who had an impression 
that the new pastor was a proud man, 
and he felt it his duty to publish it abroad. 
I soon heard of it, and made it a point to 
pay him special) attention. IL often looked 
iuto his store, and one day went in among 
his workmen. I by and by brought out 
the fact that I had learned that trade. He 
looked up quickly, and said, ‘‘ Do you 
think you could make a pair of boots 
now?’ ‘* Oh, yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ my fingers 
have not lost their cunning.”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ 
said the meek brother, ‘‘I will give you 
the stock if you will come in here and 
make them.’’ I saw at a glance the trap. 
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‘‘Have you a spare bench?’’ I asked. 
‘*'Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘and the kit.’ “I 
will be here, God willing, tomorrow 
morning. Have a pair of uppers crimped 
for me.’’ The next morning, to the sur- 
prise of all concerned, I appeared, took 
off my coat, put on a leather apron, 
measured my foot, cut out the boots, and 
in two days finished them off, thanked 
the company, and left. Nothing more 
was said about that “ proud man.’’ 

At the close of my term I had the Con- 
ference to entertain. A committee from 
State St., Troy, came down to secure 
my transfer to the Troy Conference; but 
Bishop Hedding refused. I had an invi- 
tation to Hanover St. and Russell St., 
Boston, and the presiding elder asked me 
if I had any preference. I had been at 
Bennet St. (now Hanover), and I chose 
Russell St. After two years I was sent to 
Roxbury, where it was proposed to build 
achurch, I bought the Baptist church 
on Dudley St., secured a lot on the corner 
of Cliff and Warren Sts., moved it up 
there, and fitted up a fine church. It was 
afterward burned, and the lot unwisely 
sold and the church rebuilt on Winthrop 
Street. 

In 1852, while stationed at Roxbury, the 
General Conference held its quadrennial 
session in Jacob Sleeper’s church, Brom- 
field St., Boston. The Antislavery Society 
held its anniversary in the old Odeon Hall 
during the Conference session. I saw by 
the city papers that a gross and virulent 
attack had been made.by the fanatics of 
that body —- Foster, Pillsbury, and others 
—upon the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Conference then in session. It 
was boldly charged that the delegates 
from Baltimore were slave-holders. I 
determined to reply. I went to each of 
the Baltimore delegates and got a certifi- 
cate saying they were not the owners of 
slaves, never had been, and never should 
be. I went to the hall just before the 
opening of an afternoon session, and took 
a seat on the platform. There was a great 
t1iowd, of course, many from mere curios- 
ity, but not at all in sympathy with the 
object of the meeting. A Quaker gentle- 
man was chairman. As soon as the meet- 
ing was opened I arose and asked per- 
mission to address a few words to the 
assembly. ‘‘ Thee may speak as long as 
thee pleases.’’ Then I said: ‘I have a 
few remarks to make, and then will 
leave.’”’ I sailed in, reading from the 
papers the charges that had been made 
against the Conference, and then read the 
certificates I had. For two hours I lashed 
them to my heart’s content. Hisses and 
yells of ‘‘ Good! Good !”’’ filled the hall. 
I had this advantage—they all knew 
that I had been from the beginning a 
stanch abolitionist when some of these 
fanatics were in their cradles. Well, it 
was indescribable. When I closed i 
gathered up my papers, and amid hisses 
and cries of ‘‘Coward!’’ and applause 
from the mass, I walked out. One gentle- 
man took my hand, saying, ‘‘ You have 
saved me!’’ 

Searlet fever invaded my family near 
the close of my second year in Roxbury. 
A fine little boy of eight years died, an- 
other child was very sick, and I myself 
came down with it. My physician ad- 
vised me tv rest a year. My throat was 
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THREE OLD SAWS 


It the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide trom view 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as trozen as your own 
To that radiance gather ; 
You will soon forget to moan, 
‘“* Ah! the cheerless weather!’ 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight ; 
Weeds and brambles smother ; 
And to root and meal invite 
Some torlorner brother. 


It the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile, till rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to tan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river! 


— Lucy Larcom, 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 








Fair seem these winter days, and soon 
Shall blow the warm west winds of Spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 
And nither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
— Whittier. 
‘a * 
“Life is a succession of choices. One 
cannot often have this and that, but this or 
that.”’ 


a *s 


The world we’re passing through is 
God’s world as much as any we’re ganging 
to. Dinna think of the milestones! Think 
o’ the steps. — Edmund Garrett. 

a. ° me 

Religion is not an extinguisher, but a 
sun. The man who comes under its power 
for the first time will begin to realize and 
exhibit life in its higher torms and wider 
reaches. I have come not to throw the soul 
into a comatose condition, but to give it 
* life abundant.” — Interior. 

= * 

The great p’int about gittin’ on in life is 
bein’ able to cope with your head winds, 
Any fool can run before a fair breeze, but, 
I tell ye, a good seaman is the one that gits 
the best out o’ his disadvantages. — Sarah 
Orne Jewett. 


One naturally thinks, ‘‘ the more friends 
the better.” ‘*‘ The wider spread is your 
good name the better.” This delusion will 
last till fifty. Then a little touch of wis- 
dom breaks in, and you see from the other 
end of the telescope. To be told at twenty 
or thirty, ‘‘ Such a person can’t bear you,” 
has an uncomfortable eftect. At fifty there 
is something of a dulcet sound in it in 
comparison. — James Smetham. 

oe 

Just as war throws back the progress of a 
nation, so passion, running loose, torch in 
hand, blasts every province of the soul. 
What vice can be overcome and what virtue 
can be cultivated when a man has no con- 
trol of himself, but is the slave ot the wild- 
est impulses? It is by the battle with one- 
self, till our wayward moods be chastened, 
and the fire in our nature be made the 
servant of love, that our character develops 
and comes to pertection, for self-govern- 
ment is another name for spiritual strength, 
and “he that ruleth his spirit is greater 
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than he that taketh a city.’’— Jan Maclaren. 
«* 

You cannot measure your work by its 
present fruitfulness or truitlessness. You 
cannot measure God’s will by present obsta- 
cles. You cannot conclude that you have 
chosen the wrong path because it is appar- 
ently hedged up before you. You cannot 
justly conclude that you are to stop because 
you cannot see how to go forward. —Lyman 
Abbott, D. D. 

*” * 

I do not see the cathedral as yet, when I 
go into the confused quarry-yard and see 
there the half-wrought stones, the clumsy 
blocks that are by and by to be decorated 
capitals. But when at last they are finished 
inform and brought together, the mighty 
building rises in the air, an ever-enduring 
psalm in rock. I do not see the picture yet, 
when I look upon the palette, with its 
blotches and stains and lumps of color. 
By and by, when the skillful brush of the 
painter has distributed those colors, I see 
the radiant beauty of the Madonna, the 
pathos of the Magdalene; I see the beauty 
of the landscape spread out upon the can- 
vas, with meadow, and hill, and winding 
stream, and the splendors ot the sunset 
crowning the whole. I do not see yet the 
perfect kingdom of God upon earth, but I 
see the colors which are to blendinit. I 
see the already half-chiseled rock out of 
which it shall be wrought; and I am not 
going to despond now, when so much al- 
ready has been accomplished.— R. S. 
Storrs, D. D. 

a*s 

‘“* A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things.”” We suffer for 
what we have enjoyed. We pine because 
we have loved. The prick of the thorn is 
deep because our grasp ot the flower has 
been so tight. Not in the first shock of 
parting is our suffering keenest. But as 
we move on over the solitary way, each 
sight, each sound, calls up a fresh memory 
that saddens the new sadness, even while 
the sadness sweetens the old sweetness. 
The hat on the rack, the highchair at the 
table, the broken toy, the ragged book — 
everything becomes now a strange min- 
gling ot pleasure and pain. Soclosely do 
joy and sorrow walk together that one 
gains new strength from the other. They 
are as two lives in one. Who that sits in 
the school of sorrow would forget the keen- 
ness of past joys, that he might avert the 
keenness of present sorrows? Who is not 
gratetul for the memory through which his 
greatest suffering comes? The sweetness 
of sadness is a sweetness not to be tasted 
out of sadness. And the memory of the 
‘“*happier things” is one of God’s peculiar 
gitts that can come only to him upon whose 
head memory lays ‘ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow.”’ — PATTERSON Dv Bots, in *‘ Chat- 
Wood.” 

* ® a 

In some of the most delicate manufactures 
ot this country, the web, in a rude and un- 
sightly state, enters a vessel filled with a 
certain liquid, passes slowly through, and 
emerges continuously at the opposite side. 
As it enters, the cloth seems all of one color, 
and that one dim and unattractive; as it 
emerges, it glitters in a variety of brilliant 
hues arranged in cunning figures, like a 
robe of needlework tor the adornment ofa 
queen. The liquid through which the fab- 
ric passes is composed of certain fiery, bit- 
ing acids ; and the reason why it is strained 
through such a bath is, that in the passage 
all the deforming and defiling things that 
have adhered to its surface in preceding 
processes may be discharged, and the fig- 
ures, already secretly imprinted, may 
shine out in their beauty. Thus the disci- 
ples of Christ are in fhis life drawn through 
great tribulation, that in its bitter waters 
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the manifold incrustations that defile their 
beauty may be discharged ere they appear 
before the great white throne. Already, 
and by the ministry of the Spirit, the va- 
rious features of their Redeemer’s likeness 
have been secretly imprinted on _ their 
hearts ; but these features have been so 
overlaid by manifold corruptions in actual 
lite that the new nature can scarcely 
be recognized. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding a searching medium, and making 
even those who are *“ His workmanship ”’ 
pass through it for their own good. I have 
been informed, as I looked curiously on the 
web in perpetual motion passing through, 
that it it were allowed to remain one min- 
ute too long in the bath, the fabric itselt 
would be destroyed. The manufacturer, 
skillful and caretul, has so tempered the 
ingredients on the one hand, and timed the 
passage on the other, that, while the impuri- 
ties are thoroughly discharged, the tabric 
comes out uninjured. In wisdom and love, 
both infinite, the Lord has mingled the in- 
gredients and determined the duration ot 
the baptism. So that on the one hand none 
ot His should be lost,and on the other 
every grace of the Spirit should be brought 
out in its beauty upon all His own. —Arnot. 
* bd * 
And do not fear to hope. Can poet’s brain 
More than the Father’s heart rich good invent ? 
Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
We know the primrose time wiil come again ; 
Not more we hope, nor less would soothe our 
pain. 
Be bounteous in our faith, for not misspent 
Is confidence unto the Father lent. 
Thy need is sown and rooted for His rain, 
His thoughts are as thine own; nor are His 
ways 
Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 
Of beauty infinite and love intense. 
Work on! One day, beyond all thought of 
praise, 
A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays ; 
Nor other than thy need, thy recom pense. 


— George Macdonald. 





TEAR-BLINDED EYES 
HELENA H. THOMAS, 


¢¢ 7 T is not worth while to come in, 

Auntie, for I am due at my law- 
yer’s this moment; but will you kindly 
take these little folks in charge until my 
return ?’’ 

‘* Of course I will, gladly,’’ suid the one 
addressed as ‘‘ Auntie,’’ who had rushed to 
the door when she saw the approach of 
the dearly loved trio; ‘“‘but I am dis- 
appointed that you have not come to spend 
the afternoon.’’ 

‘*T would much prefer duing so,’’ said 
the still youthful mother, ‘‘ but there are 
80 Many business matters to attend to, 
that I am well-nigh beside myself.”’ 

Here the speaker kissed the child she 
still called ‘‘ baby,’’ who then smilingly 
turned to the one who seemed “like my 
very own auntie,’ as if delighted to be 
left in her charge. Not so, however, her 
‘big sister,’’ for, as the mother said, ‘‘ I 
may not return until after dark, I have so 
much to attend to, and the days are so 
short, but you must be happy and wait 
patiently until I come,’’ Blossom, who 
was of a timid, clinging nature, and 
realized, as her sister could not, that they 
had only their mother left to them now, 
clung to her, saying pleadingly : 

‘* Let me go with you, mamma; it will 
be such a long time till dark.” 

“But I cannot take you with me, 
child,’’ said the mother, in so firm a tone 
that coaxing seemed useless. 

As soon as the door had closed behind 
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the sad-faced mother, Daisy, in gleeful 
tone, said : 

‘‘ Now, sister, we'll have just a lovely 
time till mAmma comes back."’ 

But ‘ sister’’ tearfully watched the 
dearly loved form until it was lost to view, 
and then, with a sigh, mechanically began 
looking at the many pretty things that 
the child-lover brought forth for the 
amusement of her little guests. She did 
not sulk, as some children would have 
done, but she seemed ever mindful that 
her best friend was beyond hen reach ; and 
when the shadows began to fall she could 
not be diverted, in spite of the oft-repeated 
words: 

‘‘ Tt is useless to look for her yet, Blos- 
som. She may not be here for hours.’’ 

Meanwhile Daisy was seemingly as 
light of heart as when in her mother’s 
presence, and said to her sister repeatedly : 

‘‘ Don’t feel bad, Blossom. Play you’re 
my mamma till our truly mamma 
comes.”’ 

But Blossom was too sorry-hearted to 
‘play’? anything; and when the lamps 
were lighted, making it seem later than it 
was, she would not leave her post at the 
window. 

‘“ Why, child,’ said Auntie, coaxingly, 
trying to draw her away, “ it is foolish for 
you to make yourself unhappy when your 
mamma told you that she would probably 
not return until late.’ 

Here the tender-hearted child, unable 
longer to control herself, began to cry in a 
way that went to the heart of the one 
whose arm encircled her. 

‘‘ But she’s gone so long, Auntie ! 
afraid she’s forgotten us.”’ 

‘* Her’ll be here in just a minute, sister, 
so please don’t ery,’’ pleaded Daisy, just 
as Auntie was about to speak.’ 

‘Yes, dearie, mamma will come very 
soon, | am sure, so wipe away all traces 
of tears and greet her with a smiling 
face ; for you know she told you to be 
happy and wait patiently, and I fear that 
it will grieve her if she finds that you 
have not obeyed her.”’ 

‘ But I—I can’t be happy — when I 
can’t see her or hear her speak !”’ sobbed 
the child. 

The mother was late in returning, but 
was met by Daisy with a gleeful shout. 

“You came, didn’t you, mamma? 
I've had just a lovely time with Auntie.” 

But the one who had felt her absence 
so keenly was so unhappy that she was 
not on the alert to hear her footsteps, and 
then, when she did rush into her mother’s 
arms, her face told so plainly that one 
child had had the reverse of a lovely time 
that her kisses were scarcely returned. 

Ordinarily, this grief-stricken mother 
would have been pleased at this fresh 
evidenee of her daughter’s devotion, but 
she had returned so weary and heartsick 
that, searcely heeding what she did, with 
ai impatient gesture, the tender-hearted 
child was pushed aside with the exclama- 
tion : 

‘T understand the situation exactly, 
without asking one question. Daisy 
trusted me, and has been sweet and 
lappy, but you have worried yourself 
into a fever. Will you never learn to 
trust your mother?’’ 

But the one who, because of the ten- 
der relation existing between the long- 
time friends, was called ‘‘ Auntie,’’ who 
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herself had passed through the trial 
of widowhood, understood that her sorely- 
tried sister in sorrow was not herself, and, 
in her tactful way, she persuaded the 
heart-hungry one to lay aside her wraps, 
saying : 

‘* You shall not stir out of this house to- 
night. There is nothing to call you 
home, and you need mothering yourself.”’ 

‘Indeed I do, Auntie, and I sorely 
need your advice, too, for I am ready to 
sink under my load.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, dear, but there will be a rift 
in the cloud after you are a bit rested. 
Now you just sit here, with your girlies 
beside you, until later, and then we will 
talk it all over.’’ 

Saying which, the sympathetic hostess 
forced the weary woman into a ‘ sleepy 
hollow’’ chair before a cheerful grate, 
and then, pressing a kiss upon the throb- 
bing brow, she Jeft her guests alone until 
dinner was announced. 

‘* Now, dear, I am both ready to listen 
and counsel,’’ said Auntie, after the chil- 
dren had gone to bed; “ but I judge by 
your looks that you feel more hopeful al- 
ready.’’ 

‘* One cannet be wholly sad under your 
roof,’’ was the rueful answer ; ‘“‘ but I do 
not see how I can have even a degree of 
hopefulness under present conditions. My 
affairs are wofully complivated, and there 
will, at best, be so little for our support 
that the future looks dark indeed.”’ 

She then went into details which were 
listened to with the ready sympathy that 
only those who have known such sorrow, 
such perplexity, can offer. But no com- 
ments were made until the sad story was 
ended with : 

‘*O Auntie, I am so timid and clinging 
by nature, it seems more than I can bear 
to be forced to walk alone.”’ 

‘* But, my dear, you are not alone. God 
has promised to be a husband to the 
widow, and He will go with you every 
step of the way.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know, but His promises have 
such a far-off sound I can derive but little 
comfort from them. Oh, I so long for the 
arm of flesh, which was my support for 
many years! I seem lost without it.’’ 

‘*T well understand what that longing 
is, and, because I do, I point you to the 
Husband, Father, Friend, over whom 
death can have no power — not because 
you are a stranger to Christ, but because 
you are so dazed by grief that you do not 
heed the Comforter’s voice,”’ 

‘¢ No, no, for I seem to be groping in the 
dark. The heavens are as brass!’’ was 
the passionate cry. ‘‘ 1 thought I knew 
what it was to be a Christian when 
I had a happy home, but now that it is so 
desolate my faith is gone— gone! Not 
one ray of light do I see! ”’ 

‘* Simply because your eyes are so tear- 
blinded that you cannot see your Lord, as 
were Mary’s, when Jesus said, ‘ Woman, 
why weepest thou?’ If it were not so, 
you might see Him standing near, and 
hear Him saying, ‘Lo! I am with you 
alway.’ ”’ 

But the one thus tenderly pleaded with 
sat with covered face, and only shook her 
head. 

There was ‘silence save for stifled sobs, 
until the one who saw her friend’s danger 
and prayed for the right message, said : 

‘“* You remind me of Blossom’s little 


faith, this afternoon. You promised that 
you would return as soon as possible, but 
charged her, meanwhile, to be happy ; but 
the dear child who, like her mother, is 
timid and fearful, could not be happy be- 
cause you were out of sight. And so she 
watched for you as long as she could see 
the street, and then she pillowed her head 
on the window-seat and wept. Conse- 
quently, when you came she did not hear 
your footsteps ; while Daisy, cheerful and 
happy —so like the one you mourn in dis- 
position — was on the alert for your com- 
ing, and joyfully bounded to meet you, 
while her sister, with face buried in her 
hands, still wept.’’ 

As she talked, the handkerchief had 
been removed from the tear-stained face 
of the one who, with wide-open eyes, 
said : 

‘* T begin to see myself, Auntie. Go on.”’ 

‘* And then, because the dear child, who 

feels the loss of her cheerful father more 
than you realize, felt herself doubly bereft 
because she could not see you nor hear 
your voice, you chided her.’’ 
” “You do not need to say any more, my 
best of friends,’’ said the mother, with 
something of her old spirit, ‘‘ for I begin 
to realize how grief-absorbed I have been. 
I have been willfully blind.’ 

A long heart-to-heart talk followed, and 
at the close the younger face wore a more 
hopeful look than it had before since the 
home-going of the one who had so long 
love-shielded her, And, as they were 
about to part for the night, the one whose 
words had wrought the change said, with 
the courage born of experience : 

‘** Be strong and of a good courage. 
Fear not, nor be afraid, for the Lord thy 
God He it is that doth go with thee ; He 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee.’ ”’ 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Missionary Branch 


HAD occasion to eall upon a young 

business man in his office not long 
since, and tound him, as usual, “ up to his 
ears ’?in work. 

“Sitdown a moment,” he said, “and I 
will be at liberty.” 

“You are always working,” I said; 
“how many hours do you put in each 
day?”’ 

‘* Twenty-four,” he replied, with a smile. 

I presume my face expressed my aston- 
ishment. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘“‘I work ten or twelve 
hours here; the rest of the time I am work- 
ing in the antipodes — by proxy, of 
course,”’ 

*T don’t understand,” I said. 

“* Let me explain,” he returned, more se- 
siously. ‘*‘When I was at school I became 
deeply interested in the mission cause. I 
determined to go out to China and work in 
the field. But my tather died before my 
plans were fully matured. His business 
here was in such a state that no outsider — 
no man without a personal interest — could 
successtully carry it on. There were a 
mother, sisters, and younger brothers de- 
pendent upon the profits of the house. I 
was obliged to remain here. But I deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to have a representa- 
tive in the field, and I took up the support 
ot a native preacher in China,” 

Here my friend took down a much- 
thumbed map ot Southern China, and 
pointed out a certain town. “‘ That is where 
my man is at work,” he said. “He has 
formed a church and gathered a schoul. We 
have representatives of our business in sev- 
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eral of the principal cities of the world. I 
call this our missionary branch. My man 
there is working while Isleep. He is my 
substitute. In that way I work twenty- 
tour hours a day — for the Master. I work 
here for the money to keep my represent- 
ive working over there.” — Forward. 





THE BIRDS BEGIN TO SING 


The snow is on the mountains still, 
The mists are on the land, 

The cold, grey sea creeps listlessly 
Up to the sunless strand ; 

Most wistful eyes can scarcely see 
A token of the Spring. 

Yet she is surely on her way: 
The birds begin to sing. 


Bare trees, bare gardens, wide bare tields 
Show yet small signs of grace, 
But Nature soon shall lift for us 
Her tair and smiling face ; 
Already the prophetic birds, 
In sunshine and in rain, 
Recall their halt-forgotten songs, 
And sing their loves again. 


The brave, pure snowdrop pioneers 
Have shown their world the way, 
And multitudes ot patient plants 
Are waiting tor the day ; 
And woods and gardens and green fields 
Will soon their sweet flowers bring, 
For winter has grown old and weak 
When birds begin to sing. 


Oh, sad souls, learn this lesson sweet, 
The dark days cannot last, ” 

God lets His sunshine and His peace 
Fall gently on the past ; 

Even the heart- break of the war, 
And loss of treasured lives, 

Leave us not wholly desolate, 
The Lord of lite survives. 


Sott whispers wake the sleeping things 
Buried beneath the sod, 

And resurrection hopes are theirs 
Who sleep and rest in God ; 

So summon hope and courage back, 
Take heart old songs to sing; 

Even to those :uost sorrowtul 
God gives at length the Spring. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





Medical Uses of Cold Water 


ee am beginning to think that cold water 

1 is more beneficial than drugs,’ a 
triend said to me recently. **‘ When I am 
sleepless, as I trequently am, I wet a cloth 
with cold water and hold it alternately at 
the back ot my neck, the pit of my stom- 
ach, on my wrists, and across my torehead. 
This lowers my temperature and leaves me 
so retreshed that Iam usually sure of tall- 
ing asleep very soon alter the application. 

*For constipation, I know of no better 
remedy than a couple of glasses ot cold 
water taken upon retiring, and also the first 
thing in the morning. 

*“ Rheumatism, also, is said to flee froma 
persistent deluging of the system witb this 
simple fluid. A gallon of water should be 
taken daily, two quarts in the morning, be- 
fore breaktast, and the other two between 
meals during the day. O! course this quan- 
tity cannot be taken at first, but must be 
attained to gradually. Neither must it be 
bolted down, a8 one gulps a glass ot soda, 
but taken slowly, with intervals of rest. 

“4 chronic case came to my notice re- 
cently. The lady had been afllicted for a 
number ot years, her finger joints were 
erooked and swollen, and she had beena 
great sufferer. Her physician prescribed a 
gallon of water daily. She explicitly tol- 
lowed the directions given her, until now 
she tells me she has been entirely tree trom 
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pain tor several years, and her fingers have 
attained nearly their original shape. Au- 
other patient was cured of a very severe at- 
tack of rheumatism in tour weeks, by sim- 
ply drinking cold water and carefully reg- 
ulating her diet, which consisted mostly in 
abstaining trom sweets and red-blooded 
meat, beet in particular.” 

Rheumatism, constipation and sleepless- 
ness are three formidable toes. If nature’s 
beverage can successfully grapple with 
them, is it not well to avoid drugs, and to 
cleanse the system with pure water, free to 
all, and unfailing in its supply? 

An excellent gargle for sore throat is lis- 
terine and water, in the proportion of one- 
third listerine to two-thirds water. It is 
very pleasant to the taste, purifies the 
breath, and is a good disinfectant. Oftena 
troublesome irritation will attack the 
throat, caused, sometimes, by a deranged 
stomach, often the forerunner of a serious 
cold. This listerine gargle, it taken in sea- 
son, will prevent the cold from material- 
izing to any great extent. It is an anti- 
septic which is largely used by the med- 
ical fraternity. — HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 
in N. Y. Observer. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


— Mrs. D. L. Williams will deliver the 
anniversary addresses before the Woman’s 
Missionary Societies in several of the East- 
ern Conferences this spring. 


— The annual meeting of the W. H. 
M. S., which is to be held in New York 
city the coming autumn, will begin Nov. 
6 and continue eight days. 


— The classes in Marcy Home, Chicago, 
Ill., are overflowing, and large numbers 
have been denied admission to them dur- 
ing the past year. 

—— It is said that in a population of 75,- 
000 in Wyoming, there are less than 3,000 
evangelical Christians. Are not Home 
Missions needed on our frontiers ? 


— Over 7,000 persons from the most 
helpless and friendless classes in the city of 
Boston have received treatment at the 
Medical Mission, which is carried on under 
the auspices of the W. H. M.S. 


——The small sum of $3 sent to Mrs. 
W. F. Day, Morristown, N. J., will give a 
tired missionary or deaconess a week’s 
rest by the sea at Bancroft Rest Home, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. Think of this, friends, 
when planning for your own summer 
rest. 


—— At the session of the Louisiana Con- 
ference the work of the W. H. M.S. was 
admirably represented by Dr. M. C. B. 
Mason, of the Freedmeu’s Aid Society. 
He expressed the highest appreciation of 
the valuable services rendered to his race 
by this Society. 

—— A fine reception was tendered to Mrs. 
Jane Bancroft Robinson in Los Angeles, 
Cal., at the Deaconess Home. The house 
was elaborately decorated with roses, terns 
and smilax. During the reception a large 
number of persons called to meet Mrs. 
Robinson. 





During the past year a Deaconess 
Mission has been opened at Honolulu, and 
another at San Juan, Porto Rico. In the 
first of these but one deaconess is now at 
work, and in the second two are finding far 
more work than they can accomplish. It 
is hoped and believed that these missions 
will grow rapidly. 


—— The nurse training enterprise at Boy- 
lan Home, Jacksonville, Fla., is taking 
deep root. Miss Iowa Benson, the nurse in 
charge, is developing superior ability in 
organiztng the work. Already aclass of a 
half-dozen or more are pursuing the stud- 
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ies, and a number of the more advanced 
young colored women in other schools are 
looking toward this line ot work. 

— The new building for the accommo- 
dation of the Oriental work under the care 
of the W. H. M. s. in San Francisco, Cal., is 
making rapid progress. This will be a 
Home tor both Chinese and Japanese wom- 
ep, and Mrs. L. P. Williams, secretary ot 
the Bureau for Oriental Work, earnestly 
appeals for giftstoward building this Home 
trom friends east of the Rocky Mountains. 

—— The Bureau for Mission Supplies last 
year distributed over $70,000 worth ot need- 
ed helps to our courageous missionary min- 
isters and missionaries on the outskirts of 
our civilization. What help and blessing 
these supplies brought to needed workers, 
who ean tell ? 

— The newly opened Home for Mexican 
girls in Los Angeles, Cal., Miss Marguerite 
J. Tripp, superintendent, already has eleven 
Mexican girls. This Home, which was 
opened last November, is in need of tur- 
nishings of many kinds, and triends are 
asked to remember these needs. 

—-The Methodist Hospital recently 
established in the city of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is winning many friends to the 
Home Missionary cause. This hospital 
has accommodations for fifty patients, and 
will be supplied with deaconess nurses. 
The tour Conterences of Iowa are inter- 
ested in this work. 

—— A Deaconess Settlement in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has been carried on by a 
worker trained in the Lucy Webb Hayes 
Training School in that city, is making 
fine progress. The deaconess in charge 
sees a church in the near future, with an 
annex containing rooms fitted up for cook- 
ing classes, sewing classes, mothers’ meet- 
ings, and a reading-room, which is to be 
open every night. It is said that a wealthy 
layman has promised to erect the church, 
on condition that the people of the neigh- 
borhood provide the site for it. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


MRS. MOUSE’S MOVING 


DORCAS DARE. 


66 W * must move,’’ said Mrs. Mouse, 
returning from a round of after- 
noon calls. 

“Eh! Eh! What’s that?” ejaculated 
Mr. Mouse, rousing himself from his after- 
dinner nap. 

Mrs. Mouse replied in a louder voice : 
“‘T said we must move; but you are 
always asleep, Mr. Mouse.’’ 

‘‘Move? Move? Why, really, my dear, 
it strikes me as a little sudden !”’ 

‘Tt is sudden, but then I have but just 
heard of the family’s departure. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes when, on my way 
to dear Mrs. Greymouse’s, I stepped into 
the pantry and found itempty. I stayed 
there some time, trying to find some ex- 
planation of such a strange thing, and, at 
last, my patience was rewarded, for the 
fat cook — you know the one I mean’”’ — 

‘‘A most detestable creature!’’ broke in 
Mr. Mouse. ‘‘She actually threw a carv- 
ing-knife at me, one day, when I was 
merely nibbling at the cheese. Merely 
nibbling at it, [ assure you.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ continued Mrs. Mouse, ‘she 
stepped into the pantry, and opened all 
the drawers, and looked around as if she 
were trying to find something. I was sit- 
ting quietly in a dark corner, so she did 
not see me, but I distinctly heard her say 
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that everything was packed and ready for 
the moving.’’ 

‘‘ Dear! dear!” said Mr. Mouse. ‘‘ I don’t 
think I ever saw that pantry empty.”’ 

‘You'll see it now, if you go down. 
Well, then, when I had heard that, I just 
scuttled back to dear Mrs. Graymouse’s, 
and she told me that the family were go- 
ing tomorrow. She has known it a couple 
of days, and she is going with them. We 
will go, too, Mr. Mouse.’’ 

‘‘Dear! dear!’’ sighed Mr. Mouse. 

‘Yes, we must go,’’ continued Mrs. 
Mouse, in a brisk tone. ‘‘ We cannot part 
from the family, Mr. Mouse.”’ 

“Tt’s a little hard on us,’’ said Mr. 
Mouse, dejectedly. ‘‘We are very com- 
ortable here.”’ 

Merey on us, Mr. Mouse, you’d stay 
orever in one place, I do believe, if it 
wasn’t for me!’’ 

Mr. Mouse sighed. He looked about 
him with sorrowful eyes. 

‘‘T should not feel that I was doing my 
duty by our family,’ continued Mrs. 
Mouse, “if I should let them go without 
me. Besides, where would our bread and 
butter come from, I should like to know?”’ 

‘*T do not know,” sighed Mr. Mouse. 

‘You wouldn’t have any. Come, brace 
up, Mr. Mouse, and run around and find 
Spottie and Dottie and Tottie. There’s no 
time to lose. And then, you must go 
downstairs with me, and ‘we will decide 
how we will go.”’ 

‘* How are the Greymaouses going ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Greymouse has found a lovely 
place in a barrel, where some pillows are 
packed.’’ 

‘*Tsn’t there room for us, too?’’ 

‘‘T should not wish to intrude, Mr. 
Mouse. Besides, there are plenty of other 
places. Where are Fat and Bat? You 
don’t know? Really, Mr. Mouse, I left 
Fatand Bat and Spottie and Dottie and 
Tottie in your care, when I went out. But 
that 1s always the way, always.”’ 

‘‘T’ll find ’em,’’ said Mr. Mouse, “‘ they 
can’t be far away.”’ 

‘‘And then,’’ contmued Mrs. Mouse, 
‘after we return from downstairs, you may 
run around and ask the neighbors in for 
tonight. I have some fine cheese stowed 
away, and we’ll make our last night in 
the old house a merry one!”’ 

Late in the afternoon of the following 
day, Jane, the cook, began to unpack a 
barrel of dishes. It stood in the middle of 
the kitehen, and, as she handed out 
plates and cups and sauces, her young 
mistress, Violet Brown, took them and 
carried them into the adjoining pantry. 

Jane was talking volubly when, sud- 
denly, as she shook the straw from a 
large cooking-bowl, she gave a loud 
scream. 

‘It’s the nasthy basthes themselves! 
An’ me thet packed th’ bowl wid me own 
hands! An’ niver a one iv ’em nigh !”’ 

‘ What is it?’’ cried Violet, shrinking 
away from the barrel. ‘‘O Jane, you 
can’t mean that — oh! oh! youdo! Oh, 
my !’’ as, thus rudely released from the 
conveyance they had chosen, Mr. Mouse 
and Mrs. Mouse, Fat and Bat, Spottie and 
Dottie and Tottie ran wildly around the 
room, 

‘“Where’s me broom?” cried Jane. 
“Tis mesilf ’11 put an end to ’em, th’ 
meddlin’ basthes! ’’ 

‘There isn’t any broom,’’ said Violet, 
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as she drew her skirts tightly around her. 
‘*T don’t see any broom. I don’t think 
the brooms came with this load, Jane.’’ 

“Then it’s aclumpo’ wood I’ll be git- 
tin’! It be th’ lives iv ivery one iv ’em 
I’ll be takin’, an’ good riddance to ’em!’’ 

“Oh! Oh!” shrieked Violet, as the 
frightened family ran around the room 
seeking shelter. 

Jane gathered up the straw that lay on 
the floor and flung it into the barrel. 
‘*They’ll not be afther hidin’ in that 
agin!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Th’ nasthy, 
meddlin’ basthes, fur to be a-ridin’ foine 
an’ snug wid me dishes! An’ me a-pack- 
in’ ’em wid me own two hands, an’ th’ 
sivin thaves uv ’em a-stalin’ in an’ hidin’ 
in me own cookin’ bowl! ”’ 

‘Seven! Are there seven mice in .this 
kitchen ?”’ cried Violet. 

‘*Faith an’ there be! An’ sivin dead 
mice they’ll be, quick’s mesilf gits a good 
bat at ’em !”’ 

‘* Open the door wide and let them run 
out of doors,’’ said Violet. ‘‘I don’t want 
you to kill them, Jane.’’ 

‘*Tt’s mesilf wants to, thin, an’ faith, 
’twon’t make no difference to them, I be 
thinkin’, which of us it be.”’ 

Violet stepped into the only chair the 
room keld. From this more secure posi- 
tion she looked at the frightened family, 
running past each other, and over each 
other, in their frantic desire to find some 
dark and secure hiding-place. A feeling 
of pity stole into her heart. 

‘* Poor things!’’ she said, ‘‘ how fright- 
ened they are!”’ 

‘‘Tf th’ blockhead Jim hed fetched a 
load o’ wood over yisterday, as I told him 
to be a-doin’, I’d ha’ hit ’em on th’ heads 
uv ’em ’fore this.’’ muttered Jane, as she 
searched in vain for a billet of wood. 

‘“‘T think it would be positively wicked 
to kill them !”’ cried Violet. ‘‘ Open the 
door that leads into the porch, Jane, and 
let them go.”’ 

‘* Faith, an’ it’s not mesilf that’ll be a- 
harborin’ uv th’ nasthy basthes. An’ if 
the cats or the dog was here, ’twould be 
short shrift to ’em, I be thinkin’. Faith, 
an’ I niver saw th’ day afore whin I 
couldn’t lay me hands on a blissed thing, 
me poker, nor me broom, nor me wood, 
nor niver a blissed thing to git a bat at 
’em wid.’’ 

‘*Won’t you please open the door, 
Jane?’ asked Violet, pleadingly. 

‘* Faith, Miss Violet, it’s not mesilf that 
manes to shelter th’ basthes. It be a 
killin’ uv ’em I'll be, quick’s me eyes 
spies anything as will lay ’em low.” 

Violet waited a moment longer, and 
then she stepped down from her chair 
and ran across the room, and opened the 
porch door. 

The outer door was already open. She 
stood back a little distance and watched 
the mice. ‘‘ Poor things!’’ she thought. 
‘*T hope they will have sense enough to 
run out.’’ 

Soon, as she watched, she saw one of 
the largest run toward the broad beam of 
afternoon sunlight that streamed in 
through the open space. It paused, it 
smelled of the floor, it lifted its head and 
gave a low cry. 

A second later it was surrounded by the 
others. Another second, and Violet 
sprang forward and closed both doors. 

“They went straight out doors!’’ she 
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said, ‘‘ and I believe they will have sense 
enough to stay out, Jane!’’ 

‘Faith, an’ it be not mesilf, thin, that 
be thinkin’ so! They’d better kape out o’ 
me new kitchin’, an’ me spick-an’-span 
new house, ’less they wants their heads 
thumped wid me broom, th’ nasthy 
thaves!’’ 





It was very late, that night, when Mr. 
Morse, hot and panting and hungry, stole 
into his old home, followed by his family. 

‘* Now, then, Mrs. Mouse,’’ he said, 
sternly, when he had recovered breath, 
‘*T don’t want to hear another word 
about moving! Do you hear me? Not 
another word !’’ 

Fat and Bat, Spottie and Dottie and 
Tottie squealed loudly, so frightened were 
they. 

But Mrs. Mouse replied with spirit: 
‘* Dear me! after all the trouble I’ve had 
in getting you and the children back 
home, I guess I shan’t be the one to pro- 
pose moving, Mr. Mouse. Mr. Mouse, 
we'll stay here, if we starve !”’ 

‘**Pooh! we shan’t starve! But you 
won’t catch me moving again!’’ said 
Mr. Mouse. 

‘* Nor me !’’ echoed Spottie and Dottie 
and Tottie and Fat and Bat. 


Boston, Mass. 


> 





MARCH 


Oh, a mighty general has now command 
Under all the sky’s blue arch ; 

He heads his troops over sea and land, 
And his orders are, ‘‘ Forward, March !”’ 


So, in orderly and well-kept ranks, 
The wild geese northward go, 
And along the streams and 
banks 
Their silver bugles blow. 


the river- 


The blackbird army a million strong, 
Into marching order gets, 

And the redwing troops now pass along 
In their scarlet epaulettes. 


Each day the snow retreats so fast, 
And the little brooks, set tree, 
Their winter quarters leave at last, 

And march down to the sea. 


And the happy boys, when this they saw, 
Marched out with a merry tramp, 

And sallied torth with a loud “ Hurrah!” 
To the glorious sugar-camp! 


Oh, a mighty leader, indeed, is he! 
What marchings through the land, 

What stirring scenes we always see, 
When March is in command. 


—E. H. T., in Youth’s Companion. 
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Food. 


and good fresh 
milk make a com- 
bination that is 


like mother’s milk. 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’ s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





First Quarter Lesson XIil 
SuNDAY, MARCH 24, 1901. 
LUKE 23 : 44-58, 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D: D., U. S.N. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED AND BURIED 


{ Preliminary 
l. GOLDEN TEXT: Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures. —1 Cor. 15: 3. 
2. DATE: A. D. 80, Friday, April 7. 
8 PLACE: Golgotha, or Calvary, outside the 


walls of Jerusalem, probably on the northwest; 
and Joseph’s tomb, in its vicinity. 


4. CONNECTION : Jesus sentenced ; the pro- 
cession to Golgotha; Simon of Cyrene com- 
pelled to belp our Lord bear the cross ; the sym- 
pathy of “the daughters of Jerusalem ;”’ Jesus 
crucified between two thieves ; the title over the 
central cross; the insult of the rulers and sol- 
diers; the conversion of the dying thief; Jesus’ 
thoughtfulness for His mother. 

56 HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke 23: 
33-43. Tuesday — Luke 23: 44-56. Wednesday — 
John 19:13-22. Thursday — John 19: 23-30. Fri- 
day — John 19: 13-2. Saturday — 2 Cor. 5: 14-21. 
Sunday — Rom. 5: 1-11. 


il Introductory 


It was about three o’clock in the after 
noon. Asthe supreme moment drew near, 
a supernatural darkness gathered over the 
land, veiling the sun and calming to some 
extent the furious rage of the priests and 
the people. Amid the anguish of an aban- 
donment which no mortal mind can com- 
prehend, of which we catch but a glimpse 
in that piercing cry, ‘‘ My God. my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?’’ the ‘‘ cup”’ 
was drained to its dregs. And then, hav- 
ing endured all that man could inflict, 
and having suffered to the last pang all 
that divine justice could exact, Jesus com- 
mended His departing spirit into the 
Father’s hands, and proclaimed at once 
the end of His travail and the accomplish- 
ment of His redeeming work in the expir- 
ing words : ‘‘ It is finished.”’ 

At the moment that the Great Sacrifice 
expired on the altar of the cross, the way 
into the holiest of all for those who trust 
in His blood was forever opened. In testi- 
mony of this the massive veil of the tem- 
ple was rent from top to bottom, thus rob- 
bing the sacred structure henceforth of all 
peculiar sanctity, and offering, symbol- 
ically, to all followers of the Great High 
Priest, the privilege of direct access to the 
Father. The knell of Judaism was 
sounded in that expiring cry : ‘ It is fin- 
ished.’’ Nor was the veil alone rent. The 
rocks and solid earth were convulsed by 
that shudder of dissolution, and the graves 
of many of the saints yielded up their 
dead, whose apparitions were afterward 
seen in the Holy City. 

Another incident, recorded by three of 
the Evangelists, shows the impression 
made upon a heathen mind by the closing 
scene of the tragedy. The centurion in 
charge of the execution was intently 
watching Jesus at the moment of the 
“loud cry ’’ with which life ended. He 
saw the eyes glaze, the face whiten, the 
head fall. He felt the tremor beneath his 
feet. Death had come to this Sufferer, 
contrary to all precedent, within only a 
few hours, whereas the victims sometimes 
hung for days in agony. He felt sure that 
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a serious mistake had been made, that an 
innocent man had suffered. ‘‘ Assured- 
ly,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ this man was right- 
eous ;’’ ‘‘ truly this was the Son of God.’’ 
‘“ The one expression,’’ says Geikie, ‘‘ was, 
perhaps, equivalent on his lips to the 
other, but both showed that even heathen 
spectators were profoundly affected by the 
spectacle they had witnessed.’’ 

Nor had our Lord been entirely bereft of 
friends during these slow hours of mortal 
pain. The disciples, it is true, had for- 
saken Him — all but Jobn ; but hovering 
on the outskirts of the crowd that surged 
to and fro around the cross were the faith- 
ful women who, in Galilee and elsewhere, 
had gladly ministered unto Him of 
of their substance — His own mother and 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less, and Salome, ‘ besides 
many other women which came up with 
Him unto Jerusalem.”’ 

The day was drawing rapidly to its close, 
and its sunset was the beginning of the 
Sabbath (our Saturday), a high day in the 
Passover ceremonies. It was customary 
to put away beforehand all defilements 
and signs of mourning, and the priests, 
therefore, requested Pilate to hasten the 
deaths of the victims and remove the 
crosses. The crurifragium, as it was 
called, was therefore ordered — the break- 
ing of the bones of the legs with clubs or 
mullets. This was done to the thieves, 
but was found to be unnecessary in the 
case of Jesus. It was discovered that He 
was already dead ; but, to make sure, a 
spear was plunged into His side. Mean- 
time Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, 
and, though a member of the Sanhedrin, 
a secret disciple, had gone to Pilate, and 
with a boldness which was far from char- 
acteristic with him, had begged the body 
of Jesus. The procurator, surprised at 
this seemingly premature request, satisfied 
himself first officially that Jesus was dead, 
and then granted the favor. Joseph de- 
tached the body from the cross, wrapped 
it hastily in linen with spices and un- 
guents, and laid itin his own new tomb 
in a garden close by, postponing the final 
preparations until after the Sabbath (Satur- 
day). In this loving act he was joined by 
Nicodemus. A heavy stone was rolled in 
front of the sepulchre to close it, and 
priestly suspicion made everything secure 
by having the stone sealed, and a guard 
of Roman soldiers posted. 


ill Expository 


44. About the sixth hour — at midday, 
when the sun was at the meridian. There 
was a darkness over all the earth (R. V., 
“a darkness eame over the whole land ’’) 
— not an eclipse, for the moon was tull, but 
a supernatural darkness, lasting from noon 
till 3 yp. mM. Early Christian writers cite 
pagau confirmation of the universality of 
this darkness. The ninth hour —the hour 
ot evening sacrifice. 


45. And the sun was darkened (R. V., 
* the sun’s light failing ’’). — The Revised 
Version attaches this clause to the preced- 
ing verse. The veil of the temple was 
rent in the midst —in Mark,‘ rent in 
twain from tbe top to the bottom.” The 
‘* veil’? was the gorgeous hanging of Baby- 
lonian tapestry of fine flax which hung be- 
fore the Holy of Holies, and was never 
litted save by the high priest on the great 
Day ot Atonement. It was twenty feet 
long and thirty broad (Geikie says sixty 
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feet long and thirty bread), thick and 
strong in texture, and costly in its adorn. 
ing of purple and of gold. Having been 
“rent,” it ceased to veil from public gaze 
the awful presenve chamber ot Jehovah. 
The rending was plainly supernatural, not 
to be accounted tor by the earthquake or 
any natural cause. It was also symbolic, 
teaching that the way of access to the Father 
was no longer barred ; that the way into the 
holiest was hencetorth open to all by the 
blood ot Jesus, the final and all-sufficient 
sacrifice tor sin. (See Heb, 10:7,8.) The 
three synoptists record this remarkable and 
significant rending ot the temple veil. Of 
the earthquake which tollowed only Mat- 
thew speaks (27: 51-53). The subsequent 
conversion of *“ the great company otf the 
priests ’’ may have been in part attributable 
to the impression produced by this rending 
of the veil. 


46. When Jesus had cried. — This 
“cry”? is also mentioned by Matthew and 
Mark. St. Luke omits the two utteratices, 
** Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,”’ and, “ It is 
finished,” and gives us the closing words 
only. Father, into thy hands, etc.— Says 
Schatf: *‘Our Lord dies with Scriptura! 
words on His lips (Psa. 31:5). ‘Spirit’ 
here means the immaterial ot Him who 
was dying.’”’ Gave up the ghost — died, 
but not apparently trom exhaustion ; quite 
likely trom rupture ot the heart when He 
uttered the final cry ; most likely froma 
voluntary laying down of life: “I have 
power to lay it down,” etc. 


47,48. The centurion — detailed to at- 
tend tbe execution ; offivially he would be 
the captain of a company, or “ century,” 





Dyspepsia 
Is difficult digestion, due to a 
weakened condition of the stomach 
and its inability to properly churn 
the food; or to unhealthy condition 
of the gastric juice, too much or 
too little acid, too much or too 
little pepsin 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves all 
the distressing symptoms of dys- 
pepsia because it promotes the mus- 
cular action of the stomach and in- 
testines, aids nature in the manu- 
facture of her own digestive secre- 
tions, which are far better than 
any artificial pepsin, unlocks the 
bowels, stimulates the kidneys and 
tones up their mucous membranes. 

So prompt is its effect in many 
cases that it seems to have almost 


a magic touch. 
Begin to take it NOW. 


Suffered Everything —* I was trou- 
bled with dyspepsia, sufiered everything 
but death, could not eat without terrible 
distress. Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
I eat heartily and I am well.” Mrs. EUGENE 
MurpuHy, Danbury, Conn. 


Three Times a Day—“ Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has cured me of dyspepsia and 
I never felt better. Can eat three good 
meals every day.” FRED POEHLER, 437 
South Penna St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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that is,a hundred men. Saw what was 
done. — The Sufferer’s majestic meekness 
under prolonged and diabolic insult, His 
endurance without murmur of the awful 
physical agony, the colloquy with the im- 
penitent thief, the supernatural darkness, 
the final address to the Father, the unex- 
pected giving up of life — all had their in- 
fluence on this heathen officer. Glorified 
God — ** praised God for such a life now 
ended” (Peloubet). Certainly this was a 
righteous man — guiltless, innocent; in 
Matthew, ** Truly this man was the Son of 
God.” People (R. V., ‘* multitudes’)... 
smote their breasts — awed, and filled 
with foreboding. 


10, The women that followed — who 
were in the habit of ministering to Him. 
Matthew gives their names. Says Schaff: 
“These pious women, who, with the cour- 
age ot heroes, witnessed the dying mo- 
ments of their Lord and Master, and sat 
over against the lonely sepulchre, are the 
shining examples of female constancy and 
devotion to Christ which we now can wit- 
ness every day in all the churches, and 
which will never cease.”’ 


50, 51. A man named Joseph...a 
counsellor (R. V., ** councillor’’) — a mem- 
ber of the council, or Sanhedrin. Mark 
says, ‘* an honorable counsellor.”” Had not 
consented to their counsel — either voted 
against the condemnation of Jesus or 
showed his disapproval by remaining away 
from the meeting of the Sanhedrin. Of 
Arimathea — probably in the southern part 
of Benjamin, a few miles from Jerusalem. 
Who... waited (R. V., “ was looking 
tor’) the kingdom of God. — He was, ap- 
parently, like Nicodemus, who now assisted 
him, a secret disciple of Jesus. 


52. Went unto Pilate and begged 
(R. V., ** asked for’’) the body of Jesus, — 
Mark says, ‘‘ went in boldly unto Pilate.” 
If he had not been outspoken in his disci- 
ple hip betore, he was now. He braved the 
odium ot being identified with a crucified 
maletactor, and saved the rough handling 
ot his Lord's body, and its possible consign- 
ment, unburied, to the Vale ot Hinnom. 
There are cases in history in which such a 
request as Joseph now made had cost the 
petitioner his life. Further, by this act of 
touching a dead body, he contracted volun- 
tarily ceremonial defilement and excluded 
himself from all the privileges of the Pass- 
over feast. ‘‘ Ecclesiastical history,’ says 
Schaft, ‘* makes Joseph ‘ one of the seventy,’ 
and the first who preached the Gospel in 
England.” Before complying with Joseph’s 
request, Pilate took testimony that Jesus 
was really dead — important to have veri- 
fied, not only for Him, but tor His followers, 
in order to establish that He literally rose 
trom the dead, and did not merely recover 
from a comatose state. 


53. Wrapped it in linen — for a wind- 
ing sheet. We learn from John that Nico- 
demus assisted, bringing a hundred-pound 
weight of spices to anoint the body, and 
that the faithful women watched the pro- 
ceedings and took note of the place of 
burial. Joseph and Nicodemus probably 
lifted the cross with its burden from the 
hole and laid it upon the ground. They 
then detached the body, extracting the nails 
trom the hands and feet, and untying the 
thongs. They had time, probably, to sim- 
ply wash the body, cover it with spices, 
Wrap it in the linen cloth, and put it in the 
tomb betore the sun set, delaying the more 
elaborate preparations for burial until after 
the Sabbath (Saturday). A sepulchre 
(R. V., “ tomb”) hewn in stone — prob- 
ably excavated horizontally out of the solid 
limestone rock ; no body had ever lain in 
it, 
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{V Illustrative 


1. Death by the cross was the most terri- 
ble, the most dreaded and shameful pun- 
ishment of antiquity. It was of eastern 
origin,and had been in use among the Per- 
sians and Carthaginians long before its em- 
ployment in western countries. Alexander 
the Great adopted it in Palestine. Crassus 
signalized its introduction into Roman use 
by lining the road trom Capua to Rome 
with crucified slaves captured in the revolt 
of Spartacus; and Augustus finally inau- 
gurated its general use by crucitying six 
thousand slaves at once in Sicily, in his 
suppression of the war raised by Sextus 
Pompeius. It was not a Jewish punish- 
ment; it was the punishment inflicted by 
heathenism, which knew no compassion tor 
man aS man, on the worst criminals (W. G. 
Butler). 


2. There is another fact which was never 


denied, either, and that is, that Christ was 
buried. No one ever doubted that ; no one 
ever controverted that. He was buried, 
however, in a particular manner. The sep- 
ulchre of Christ was an aperture in a rock 
—a cavity hewn out ot a natural rock. So 
there was no approaching the sepulchre of 
Christ but Sy the mouth of it. There was 
no undermining it. There was no sapping 
and mining it, by which the corpse might 
have been abstracted. There was no way 
ot the body getting out of the grave but by 
the way it got in, namely, by the mouth of 
the sepulchre. But the mouth of the sepul- 
chre was shut up, sealed up, fortified with 
a great stone rolled against its mouth. The 
stone was sealed with the roval arms, the 
imperial signet was attached to the stone, 
the sepulchre of Christ was hermetically 
sealed; so that it was supposed it could 
never be infringed upon, never could be 
violated. And, to make it still more invio- 
lable, it was guarded by Rome’s veteran 
legions. It was never denied, then, that 
Christ was buried (Beaumont). 





MRS. HUMPHRY 
FATHER 


‘T° HE daily papers devoted surprisingly 

little attention to the death of Thomas 
Arnold at Dublin on Nov. 12. A tew scant 
lines constituted all the obituary accorded 
to him, and even those appeared in only a 
very few papers. Yet Arnold was “ jour- 
nalistically ”’ interesting as the father of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and in himself was 
a man of ability and importance. Son of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, the famous headmas- 
ter of Rugby, and brother of Matthew Ar- 
nold, he was born Nov. 30, 1823. The phe- 
nomena of action and reaction are too fa- 
miliar to all of us to make it any marvel 
that the same early environment of Broad 
Churechism (the elder Arnold was one of 
the first apostles of this liberalizing tend- 
ency in the Episcopal taith), acting on a 
very similar hereditary temperament, 
should have driven the Arnold brothers to 
opposite poles of thought, just as it drove 
apart the moire famous Newman brothers. 
Matthew became an Agnostic, Thomas a 
Catholic, At the time of the latter’s con- 
version, in 1855, he was inspector of Schools 
in Tasmania, and had married the Govern- 
or’s daughter. He had two or three chil- 
dren, the eldest, Mary Augusta, having 
been born in 1851. Thomas returned to 
England in 1856, and was tor a time a teach- 
erin Newman’s Oratory. But action and 
reaction were fighting for the mastery, even 
in the individual brain of this doubting 
Thomas. Eventually he renounced Cathol- 
icism and accepted a position as professor 
at Oxford. Then reaction once more won 
the day. Hereturned to the church he had 
abjured and became co-editor with Father 
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William Addis of the excellent ‘‘ Catholic 
Dictionary.”’ Arnold died aCatholic. But 
Father Addis, like himself a convert from 
Protestantism, went back to Protestantism 
shortly after the publication of the Diction- 
ary, married, and is now a Presbyterian 
minister in Nottingham, England. Thus 
he vicariously added another item of cu- 
rious interest to the psychological problem 
presented by the biography of Thomas Ar- 
nold. 

Was Mrs. Humphry Ward brought upa 
Catholic? It may be presumed so. But 
her father returned to Protestantism when 
she was a mere girl — she was four years 
old at the time of his conversion — and her 
Catholic edacation, it any, must have been 
of short duration. She has always, how- 
ever, shown a deep and entirely respectful 
interest in Catholic people and Catholic 
teachings. In ‘* Helbeck of Bannisdale ’”’ 
she drew an admirable picture of a devout 
and noble-minded but fanatic Roman Cath- 
olic aristocrat, one of the finest and truest 
gentlemen in all fiction. In her dissection 
ot the mental struggles of Father Benecke, 
the recreant priest of Eleanor, may she not 
have been aided by her acquaintance with 
Father Addis and with her own father ? — 
Interary Era. 





The stoutest timber stands on Norwegian 
rocks, where tempests rage, and long, hard 
winters reign. The muscles are seen most 
fully developed in the brawny arm that 
plies the hammer. Even so, the most vigor- 
ous and healthy piety is that which is ever 
active in a busy world, which has diffi- 
culties to battle with.— Bishop McIlvaine 
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‘THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW 
THEM ” 


REV. S. M. DICK, PH. D. 


HE Mathewson St. Church, Providence, 
R. I., has recently been bereaved in 
the loss of three of its old members — Mrs. 
Lurana Kendrick, Mr. Josiah L. Webster, 
and Mrs. Julia A. Esleeck — all in their 
eightieth year. Mrs. Kendrick and Mr. 
Webster were old subscribers to ZION’s 
HERALD, were very regular in their church 
attendance, and will be greatly missed. 
Mrs. Esleeck was shut in for some years 
before her death, so her tace was seldom 
seen in the congregation ot worshipers. 

Mr. Webster’s career in the church is 
worthy of special mention. He was born 
on the island of Nan- 
tucket, Aug. 18, 1821. 
His parents moved to 
Providence when he 
was but tour years 
old. Here was his 
home trom that time 
until his death. He 
joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Chure h 
while a boy, and had 
heen an usher in the 

hurch tor sixty-five 
years, and, most of 
‘hat time, an official. 
The last Sunday otf 
his lite but one he 
helped to seat two 
large congregations, 
morning and evening, 
in the Mathewson 
Street Church, which 
he loved next to his 
own home. He was 
one of the original 
twenty-eight mem- 
be 3 ot Mathewson 
St.eet when it was 
organized in October, 
1848, and had been a 
member of the official 
board and an usher 
without intermission trom that time until 
his death, Feb. 18. He was young in 
spirit and strong in body, and seldom 
missed either a morning or evening service, 
ora social gathering at the church. He was 
one of our largest and most cheerful givers ; 
sweet in spirit, genial in manner and uni- 
versally beloved. He was a large-hearted 
Christian gentleman. He gave $5,000 toward 
our new church edifice, and, while he lett 
no will, he expressed a desire that the 
church should have $5,000 more when he 
was gone. His dear invalid wite, whom 
the people love as much as they loved her 
husband, will honor this wish. W e shall 
find it very hard to fill his place in our 
church. A memorial service will be held 
in the near tuture. The ehurch, through its 
official board, expressed itself in a series of 
resolutions, highly commending the litle, 

haracter and beneficence of Mr. Webster. 
He had been a subscriber to the HERALD for 
many years,and for some yeais past has 
been sending the HERALD into two or three 
other homes at his expense. 


THE 





Now for the Harvest Home ! 


To the Official Board of euch Charge inthe 
New England Conference : 

DEAR BRETHREN: Your pastor has need 
ot your help. He has received a blank 
quite difficult to fill out, yet one that must 
be filled out if you and your charge are to 
receive at the approaching Conference, and 
in the historic records of our new century, 
due credit tor spiritual and financial efforts 
put forth. The column in this blank relat- 
ing to Twentieth Century converts your 
pastor can easily fill trom the Register; but 
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the column reporting thank-offerings re- 
quires fuller information than he, or your 
local commission of two or three persons, 
can be expected to possess. In a matter of 
so great concern to the honor of your charge 
your board should call a special meeting 
and devote an undisturbed evening to the 
preparation of an exhaustive report of the 
thank-offerings already made. They may 
amount to thousands of dollars more than 
you have imagined. First hold a jubilant 
little praise service of fitteen minutes, not 
forgetting to give God hearty thanks that 
He has been pleased to make you His aids- 
de-camp in planning and executing the 
closing campaign of the Christian uges; 
then instruct your secretary to take down 
the offerings that your commission is pre- 


LATE JOSIAH L. WEBSTER. 


pared to report as made to date. First of 
,#ll he should put at the head of his sheet 
the amount reported last year, in case a 
report was made at the last Annual Con- 
ference. If none was then made, he should 
place at the head of his column the dollar 
given by the charge for the Historical 
Register and Commission expenses. Then, 
if a member of the Conference Commission 
is a member of your charge, you may enter 
to your credit the ten dollars given by him 
or her. to help out in meeting the expenses 
ot the canvass. Next enter the total amount 
thus far paid on the pledge-cards circulated 
in connection with ‘‘ the education appeal ”’ 
on Feb. 10 (or other day). Inquire if apart 
from this appeal any member of the church 
has, within the year, contributed toward 
the endowment ot any Christian school in 
North or South or East or West. Enter all 
such gifts. Next all gifts for beginning or 
permanently strengthening philanthropic 
institutions, gifts for the permanent endow- 
ment of our church benevolences, city 
evangelization, missionary, church exten- 
sion, Freedmen’s Aid, Preachers’ Aid So- 
cieties, etc.; and finally all offerings tor the 
payment of debts on church property. (See 
classes of permissible offerings in the leat- 
let pasted in the Historical Register.) 

The sums privately given are often far 
greater than any received at the time of the 
public collections. Hence the need of a 
meeting of the full board in order that the 
tullest possible information may be pro- 
cured. If any gifts are subject to annuities, 
this fact should be recorded both in the 
local and in the Conterence report. When 
all items are ascertained, they should be 
entered in the Historical Register in full 
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detail, and the total entered in the statisti. 
blank issued for reports to the Annual Con. 
ference. If the total when reached is ay 
honor to Christ and to your charge, you 
will ot course feel like adding at least ay 
eagle as a special thank-offering tor so sig- 
pala mercy. If, on the other hand, it sha|| 
be found disgracetully small, you will je 
prompted to add ten eagles to make it 
more nearly what it ought to be! In any 
case, the poorest widow is entitled to have 
her two mites reported, and ber charge is 
entitled to the credit thereof. And this re. 
minds me to add that the thank-offering 
gifts of the local auxiliaries of the Woman's 
Foreign and Woman’s Home Missionary 
Societies are to be included in the Conter- 
ence report. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, 
Boston, March 11. 





Bucksport Alumni Association 


The annual reunion and dinner of the Bucks- 
port Seminary alumni was attended by about 
eighty men and women, last Thursday, at the 
Parker House. 

The special guests and speakers were Rev. 
S. A. Bender, principal of the Seminary ; Miss 
Amanda Wilson, formerly one of the teachers; 
Hon. Parker Spofford, treasurer of the institu- 
tion; Hoyt L. Conary and Hon. Thomas H. 
Sherman. The general tone of the Speeches 
was something like anxiety for the future of 
the Seminary, but this was tempered with 
hopefulness, particularly due to the prospect of 
the receipt of something like $750 a year during 
the next two years, and perhaps permanently, 
to provide for which a bill is now before the 
Maine Legislature. Mr. Bender Stated that the 
institution needs $50,000, and needs it badly. 
He appealed to the alumni to heed the ery of 
their Alma Mater and use every effort to assist 
in raising the necessary funds. 

These officers were elected: L. W. Peters, 
president; Hon. A. P. Wiswall, Hon. Parker 
Spofford, Miss Amanda Wilson, L. E. Partridge 
and J. W. Walker, vice-presidents; Miss Maud 
Muzzy, recording secretary; Miss Edith Burn- 
ham, corresponding secretary; Melville Ek. 
Grey, treasurer; Guy E. Emerson, Mrs. A. A. 
Wales, E. S, Fernald, Charles H. Shute, Miss 
Maud J. Nickerson, Charles L. Knight and Har- 
riet Rhoades, executive committee. 





A SENSIBLE SUMMER 


A Way to Obtain the Greatest Benefit 
For the Least Money 


A little woman went to a certain Chau- 
tauqua resort last summer, and experienced 
a most economical and cheerful way ol 
living. She was at that time ina debilitat- 
ed condition with poor digestion, which 
made it imperative that she have the right 
kind of tood and yet such that was nour- 
ishing and strengthening, “so I took an 
equipment of fresh, crisp Grape- Nuts. 
During that summer I lived on Grape-Nuts 
with a little cream or milk, and some ripe 
fruit, such as I could procure. 

““Many meals were made of delicious 
Grape-Nuts alone. I experienced a peculiar 
clearness of intellect, and a bodily endur- 
ance never known before on the old time 
diet of neat, biscuits, butter, ete. 

“It was a continual delight, the healthy 
way of living, combined with simplicity, 
economy, and the highest utility, incurring 
no restaurant or board bill, and returning, 
at theend of the summer, with money in 
my pocket, realizing that I had lived 
sumptuously every day, tor I had lived on 
the most pertect food known, and was re- 
newed in health, Strength and mental 
power, and had acquired a complexion s0 
clear and tresh-tinted, that I was termed 4 
picture of health, and telt myself to bea 
happy woman.” 

She lives at Monmouth, Ill. Name given 
by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Note from Chattanooga, Tenn. 
REV. L. B. BATES, D. D. 


This is the third week of special services with 
the First Methodist Church of this city. Many 
professing Christians have been revived and 
nearly three hundred of the unsaved have said, 
** We will seek to be Christians.”” To God be all 
the glory! Rev. James Taber, the pastor, has 
won the hearts of the people by his faithfulness 
to his Master. This is the home of Bishop 
Goodsell, who has given his cordial endorsement 
to the work by his presence and words of cheer. 
Dr. John H. Race, president of Grant University, 
Dr. R. J. Cooke, professor, and all the faculty of 
the School of Theology and the students and 
ministers in the city and suburbs, have aided 
much in the work. On Sabbath evening, March 
3, the church was filled to the doors, and many 
went away for want of room. The press speaks 
daily very favorably of the good work, and the 
people of the city are turning their attention to 
the call of God. The city is surrounded by Look- 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 

My next field is to be Knoxville, Tenn., Rev. 
Charles M. Hall, just from New England Confer- 
ence, pastor. 





Twentieth Century National Gospel 
: Campaign 


The appeal issued to the churches of New 
York and the country by the organization whose 
name appears above, is so excellent in every 
respect that we reproduce it on another page for 
our readers. The sub-committee which prepared 
the address was composed of Rev. George T. 
Purves, D. D., Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D. D., St. 
James Episcopal Church; Rev. David James 
Burrell, D. D., Marble Collegiate Church ; Rev. 
C. W. Millard, D. D., presiding elder for New 
York; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., Calvary 
Baptist Church ; and two distinguished laymen, 
M:. James Talcott and Mr. William J. Schieffe- 
lin. Dr. Purves made the original draft. 

The movement has been inaugurated in some- 
thing like fifty leading centres. Twenty-two 
churches alone iu Philadelphia report 916 con- 
versions. At a great mass meeting in Ottawa, 
Canada, where the audience had been ejectrified 
by the earnestness and eloquence of Mr. William 
Phillips Hall, many hundreds present pledged 
themselves to do personal worx for Christ. 
The Sunday following, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
who has seen many wonderful things in revival 
meetings, admits that he never saw anything to 
compare with the sight of over six hundred 
standing up for Christ in one day, about two 
hundred of whom were men ; and this result is 
believed to be largely the consequence of the 
personal work done by those who had pledged 
themselves a few days before. The watchword 
of the whole movement, in which it is hoped 
our churches may share, is prayer for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life and the bringing of 
the unsaved to Christ through the preaching 
and leadership of the pastors themselves. 





Shirking Personal Responsibility 


That was a striking declaration which a 
distinguished editor of a noteworthy relig- 
ious paper made in our hearing the other 
day, in a public address, when he said that 
trom all over the country and from hun- 
dreds of people whom he never saw, of all 
denominations, he was receiving letters of 
inquiry asking him to decide tor them 
some matter ot personal duty. This editor 
charged it upon his inquirers that they were 
simply evading, or trying to evade, a per- 
sonal obligation which God was placing 
upon them. The conclusion which he 
reached, stated with much force, was that 
nearly all the great questions which are 
pressed home upon the individual tor deci- 
sion should be met and settled unaided by 
others and mainly by the light which God 
would shed. The effort to lay upon another 


the settlement of one’s personal choices, he 
maintained, was evidence of moral and 
spiritual weakness and cowardice. Better 
blunder, he continued, in trying to work 
out a solution alone, than to supinely lay 
one’s problems upon another. Phillips 
Brooks refers to this experience of individ- 
uality and isolation in experience when he 
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oe **God’s Spirit takes us into some 
sO itude, some experience which, whether 
it be enacted tar off in the woods, or in the 
very centre of a crowded street, makes us 
realize tor the first time that our deepest 
lite is alone, is ours and no other man’s; 
that we cannot live in our fathers and our 
mothers; that we must live for ourselves. 
That is our wilderness — that first realiza- 
tion of our individuality.” There is a sug- 
gestion here to which, we are positive, very 
many should give practical heed. 





An Open Book 


WICKED, drunken woman, in one ot 

our large cities, was attracted into a 
church on Sunday evening and was con- 
verted to Christ. The pastor of the church 
went to see her husband, and found him a 
very shrewd mechanic, who was very bitter 
@gainst Christianity, and greatly fascinated 
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with Ingersoll’s sneers at the Bible. He 
was full of contempt at his wite’s protession 
of conversion, and said he had no doubt 
she’d soon get overit. Six months passed 
away,and one evening this man called to 
see the minister in great anxiety concern- 
ing his own salvation. He said: “I have 
read all. the leading books on the evidences 
of Christianity, and I can stand out against 
their arguments; but for the past six 
months I have had an open book about my 


own fireside, in the person of my wite, that 
I am not able toanswer. I have come to 
the conclusion that I am wrong, and that 
there must be something holy and divine 
about a religion that could take a woman 
and change her into the loving, patient, 
prayertul, singing saint that she is now.’’ 
The best books on Christianity are the men 
and women who live transformed lives, in 
fellowship with Christ. — Selected. 











Excellent 


New Books 





The Life and Literature of 
of the religious, political and literary life 


The New Epoch of Faith 


Immortality,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Turn of the Road 


The Light of the World 


m»>, $1.00. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy 


etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


trained him to fish and hunt. The story 
humor. 


Houghton, Miffli 








By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., author of “ The Lifeand Letters of Paul the Apostle,” “ he 
Evolution of Christianity,” ete. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Dr. Abbott’s object in this book is to trace in the Bible the origin and development 


this life was a gradual development like that of other nations. His treatment of the 
Bible is tree, yet wholly reverent, and his book is of uncommon interest and value. 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D., author of “The Christ of Today,” “The Witness to 


Dr. Gordon here offers an interpretation of the religious conditions of today from 
the point ot view ot a progressive religious thinker. He assumes, as manifestly true, 
that the direction of religious development for the past twenty years has been toward 
a treer and tuller taith. His work, while carefully discriminating, is thoroughly opti - 
mistic, and is written with uncommon literary power and charm. 


A Romance. By EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 12mg, $1.50. 


The hero of this romance is 4 loyal, high-minded American ; the heroine is an am- 
bitious, self-reliant American girl. She studies in Paris, and becomes a very accom- 
plished singer, and, after the experience of devotion and self-denial of the hero, be- 
comes a noble woman. The story is effectively told, and merits a wide popularity. 


An Easter Story. By HERBERT D. WARD. With a frontispiece illustration. Square 


A man who has doubts concerning Christianity dies and goes off among the stars 
so far that light reaches him which has left earth long betore. So he sees past history 
being enacted, and at length views the resurrection of Jesus, by which his doubts are 
removed. A striking, original, dramatic story for Easter. 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, author of “ Uncle Lisha’s Outing,” “ A Danvis Pioneer,” 


Readers are greatly indebted to the late Mr. Robinson tor the photographic accu- 
racy ot his stories ot Vermont life. The present story tells of Sam Lovel’s son from 
the time when Gran’ther Hill assisted at naming him until he entered the Union Army. 
It describes how Uncle Lisha initiated him into the mysteries of nature lore, and 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PASTOR 


oO. B. DIAH. 


HAT do you mean by that? Sim- 
ply this — one who draws people 
toward himself, and thereby toward the 
church, This is what every right-thinking 
pastor tries to do. He is anxious for that. 
People sometimes question his motive; 
they think he is merely trying to win 
personal popularity that he may get 
better place the next time he moves. It 
is a shame for them to have such a 
thought. If he is the true man we think 
he is, he does desire, in his life, his general 
manner, his matter and style in the pul- 
pit, his enthusiasm in the prayer-meeting, 
his faithful attendance to pastoral work, 
and his ability to draw people toward 
him, to be ‘‘an attractive pastor.’’ He 
wants this for his own sake, and more for 
Jesus’ sake. If the first were his chief 
reason, he does not deserve a place in the 
ranks of the ministry. Once in a while a 
peculiar specimen may appear where this 
does seem to be the case, but, like angels’ 
visits, they are few and far between. The 
vast mass of the ministry are eminently 
desirous of reaching men for their salva- 
tion and building them into a strong 
Christian life. 

Many people cannot think of ‘‘ an at- 
tractive pastor ’’ unless he be ‘‘a young 
man.” If he is youthful and full of hus- 
tle, they talk of him as one who will ‘‘ get 
somewhere,’’ and grow into greater useful- 
ness. Like a colt you are breaking, it is 
not so much what he is wortb now, as 
what he will be later on. Bishop Simpson 
once said to an Annual Conference, refer- 
ring to the clamor for young ministers, 
that we cared more for the rose when it 
was the opening bud than when it became 
the full-grown flower. The former was 
the promise of what was to he ; the latter 
only reminded them of beauty for a day ; 
then it was to fall off, and was forever 
gone. 

But has it come to pass that a man can- 
not be ‘‘ an attractive pastor ’’ when he is 
no longer called ‘‘a young man?” If so, 
then there is a host that must be shelved. 
There is a Craze abroad now. People want 
an old physician with experience to care 
for the body ; an old lawyer with wiscom 
to conduct their case ; but a young minis- 
ter, who can be attractive, to care for their 
souls. It is true that many of them are 
very attractive and useful — we would 
not discount anything they can do ; but 
that this means that men who have 
passed the fiftieth milestone are certainly 
over the ‘‘ dead line ’’ and are of no use, 
is a slander on many of our best men. 
May be he does not walk quite so briskly, 
talk quite so energetically, or in all things 
appear so youthful as he did fifteen or 
twenty-five years ago. But he ought to 
have more experience, knowledge, grace, 
and wisdom to help the work than any 
young man can possibly have. 

Can anything be done to help the pop- 
ularity of a pastor? Certainly. Let the 
church talk in his favor. He may not 
suit you in all things ; neither do you suit 
him in all things, but he bears with you 
and does his best. The church that will 
‘talk up’’ its pastor will have success, 
even With a very poor sort of man. But if 
they talk him down, they can kill his in- 
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fluence within four weeks in almost any 
church in the land. 

Be in your place at all the services. To 
stay away hurts him, hurts you, and 
hurts all who know you to be a professing 
Christian. In such circumstances a re- 
vival is not at all likely, and then you cry 
out for a pastor who is a revivalist. If 
you stood by and were helpful, as you 
should be, there might be; but to stay 
away from the Lord’s house because the 
pastor is not “ attractive,’? would prohib- 
it an angel, or the Lord Jesus Himself, 
from being able to promote the work of 
revival. 

If the pastor was prayed for half as 
much as talked against, he would soon be 
a most popular man for any church. 
The churches, we firmly believe, are 
largely responsible for having unpopular 
pastors. They can make them popular if 
they will. 





QUEEN CITY LETTER 
“ LOSANTIVILLE.” 


HERE has been a prevailing dearth ot 
news in Cincinnati since the big 
prize-fight was averted that, for weeks, was 
impending, tor the championship belt of 
the world. The members of the Saenger- 
fest Association, who were the promoters ot 
the fight, are posing now as pubiic-spirited 
citizens, who were thwarted in un honest 
effort to promote the welfare of the city, 
and are giving vent to their grievance by 
withdrawing trom the May Festival Asso- 
ciation and other public enterprises. But 
the episode will probably be buried soon, if 
the citizens’ subscription list, now on foot 
to wipe out the Saengerfest debt, continues 
to grow at its present rate. The municipal 
Retorm League, encouraged by the recent 
victory, has resolved to address itself to the 
work of restraining all prize-fights booked 
to take place in the country. The public 
hopes, now that the city rulers have beeu 
shown that the citizens are not ready for 
public games and fistic carnivals in the 
Saengeriest arena, that a better political 
reign will be inaugurated. 

When the contest was impending, the at- 
titude of the clergy toward civic affairs be- 
vame a vital question that divided the 
Preachers’ Meeting on occasions when res- 
olutions anent the prize-fight were intro- 
duced. Rev. W. A. Robinson, of Trinity 
Church, who was 4 constant attendant on 
the trial, avowing that he went to the court 
house to get copy tor his Sunday nigkt ser- 
mons, was the representative Methodist on 
the committee appointed by the Evangel- 
ical Alliance to oppose the tight. Even the 
conservative critics, who loudly decry Dr. 
Robinson’s sensational sermon-topics and 
his attendance on Yellow Bank Fishing 
Balls, commend his zeal in trying to have 
the tablets of the law put up at the city 
hall. His chief drawing attractions at 
Trinity this winter were two youthful pred. 
igies, known as traveling evangelists — 
Jack Cook and his brother — who attracted 
crowds that filled his church to the doors. 
A question-drawer that is opened before 
the sermon on Sunday night is one of Dr. 
Robinson’s late innovations, the leading 
query on a recent occasion being: “Ifa 
story written by a minister be dramatized, 
will it be a sin for a Christian to attend the 
play?”’’ The particular story in question 
was ‘*The Redemption of David Corson,” 
by Dr. Charles Frederic Goss, of the Avon- 
dale Presbyterian Church, a book whose 
dramatic possibilities were discovered not 
long ago by a certain player who at once 
took the necessary steps to secure its stage 
copyright. The book has had phenomenal 
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sales, but ever since its appearance Dr. 
Goss’ friends have been wondering what 
motive he had in working out a pJot whose 
realism is not improving reading, when the 
Same ground was covered for all purposes, 
long ago, by a briet story called “ The 
Prodigal Son.’’ Dr. Goss is a popular 
preacher and brilliant paragraph writer, 
who disproves the old saying that “a 
prophet is not without honor, save in his 


own country.”’ 
* * 


The meeting of the Book Committee, in 
New York, will probably be kept peren- 
nially green in the memory ot some of the 
delegates, whose daily vocation is plied in 
the Book Concern in this city. Dr. Gilbert, 
doubtless, speaks tor his editorial confréres, 
Dr. Nast and Dr. Munz, as well as himself, 
when he says: ‘He jests at scars, who 
never felt a wound.” It was not the tact, 
either, that the editorial allowances were 
cut that made it a not-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion. The thrusts to be parried were aimed, 
not at the editor’s purse, but at the honor 
of his paper, by a provincial member of the 
body who somehow got the impression that 
all the Advocates, save one, were made up 
of syndicate matter, and that nothing good 
could come out of the West. In his report 
to the Committee, Dr. Gilbert emphasized 
the fact that the quality of our church 
periodicals must be improved if they are 
not to fall behind the leading organs of 
other denominations, and he is congratu- 
lating himself now upon an increased cor- 
respondence fund. He understood, at Chi- 
cago, that the Western was not a paying 
venture, but in the schemes he has been 
devising to place it where it will not bea 
vampire, he has not considered the advisa- 
bility otf cheapening its matter. He has 
been unavoidably handicapped, so far, by 
being new to his constituency, but he has 
made some minor changes in the paper — 
stifling the ‘*‘ Robins,’’ and abolishing the 
free want-stick — and some signal innova- 
tions, such as the monthly magazine num- 
ber, that have been most tavorably received 
by his patrons. It was very gratifying to 





NURSING IN ALASKA 


Need of Proper Food ‘and Care for 
Miners 


The character of the food used in the min- 
ing camps is such that many strong men 
break down under it. Scurvy is a very 
common disease. They drink quantities of 
coffee and that does its work with thou- 
sands. 

A nurse, Mrs. L. Lovell, who has been 
employed in different places in Alaska tor 
the past three years, writes to say that she 
has induced many patients to leave off coffee 
and take Postum Food Coffee, which is 
very popular, now, in many of the mining 
camps, for they have learned its value. 

She says of herself that she has been a 
great sufferer from the use of coffee, and 
had a most shameful bilious complexion. 

She says, ‘‘I not only suffered from the 
looks, but had a very serious stomach 
trouble. When I finally quit coffee and be- 
gan using Postum Food Coftee my stomach 
began to recover its normal condition, and 
my complexion gradually changed, until 
now, after a month or more use of Postum, 
my complexion is as fair as a school girl’s. 

‘“*T send you a list of many names of 
miners that have given up coftee and are 
using Postum, and in each case there has 
been a remarkable improvement in health. 

“Thad one patient.almost gone from 
scurvy. Hecould not retain any food but 
Jived on Postum until strong enough to take 
other tood and got well. 

“Tam going to take up a large supply of 
Postum next trip.” 
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val pride that the Western House was 
able to make such a creditable showing. 
The business of the Concern has been 
vrowing like a green bay tree under Dr. 
iennings’ fostering care, and, since the 
olidays, the new wing that faces Plum 
street has been used tor mailing and storage 
»urposes, while the upstairs offices have 
been eneroaching on the library and edito- 
rial domains. In the general upheaval 
Professor Samuel Williams, who for so 
iong has edited the book manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the house, gaining the name ot 
being infallible in his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, has moved, with all his accumulated 
literary baggage, into what was formerly 
the sanctum of the editor of the Western. 
it is a question whether the Concern has 
ever displayed such work manship.in bind- 
ings as that seen in the books turned out 
betore the holidays. 


The postponement of the last Social 
Union, on account of the number of reviv- 
als in progress, indicated the healthy 
religious pulse throbbing in the city. Rev. 
Ww. L. Y. Davis is conducting successful 
revival services at Wyoming, assisted by 
Southern evangelists, the Misses 
Tucker. The high spiritual tide that has 
marked the new pastorate of Dr. C. W. 
Blodgett, at St. Paul’s Church, has not be- 
gun to ebb. Dr. Blodgett has divided his 
membership into fitteen subdivisions, each 
provided with an overseer or visiting su- 
perintendent, and there are over one hun- 
dred members who are pledged to bring in 
one new member each by Easter. On a re- 
cent Wednesday night, Dr. Blodgett wel- 
comed 140 new members to the church, and 
prophesied that within two years the 
church would have a thousand members. 
He has been delivering a series of popular 
eulogies on Sunday evenings, Luther and 
Lincoln, St. Paul and St. Patrick, inspiring 
his sermons. Like Dr. Jesse Bowman 
Young, who is serving his first year on 
Walnut Hills, he has the advantage ot 
popularity in Grand Army circles. Dr. 
Davis W. Clark, the new presiding elder of 
the Cincinnati District, is installed in two 
attractive front rooms at the Book Con- 
cern, with office hours from 11 till 1 in 
addition to his Friday afternoon ‘‘at 
home” at Clifton. Dr. Clark showed sig- 
nal ability, recently, in his generalship of 
a‘*mammoth missionary field day and 
inass meeting” at St. Paul’s Church, whose 
topic was, * The Resuscitation of China.’’ 
The array of distinguished speakers in- 
cluded Bishop Thoburn, Dr. W. F. Old- 
ham, Qr. A. B. Leonard, and Prof. F. D. 
Gamewell, the ‘hero of Pekin.’”’ The big 
outpouring of Methodists made the occasion 
a memorable one to the suburbanite who 
came, in the afternoon, bringing his lunch- 
eon. Prot. Gamewell, who was dubbed by 
the nickname ot ‘Limited Omnipres- 
ence’ during his defence of the American 
and British legations, appeals to all the 
iustinets of hero-worship in his audience. 
His account of the unique tortifications 
erected by the missionaries under him, 
supported by gangs of Christian coolies, 
when silk, costing $5 a yard, was used to 
inake sandbags, makes an intensely thrill- 
ing story. 


two 


sa * 


Cincinnati has had the good fortune of 
having both the Bishop of India and the 
lishop ot Africa spend their furloughs 
here. Mrs. Thoburn is at Christ Hospital, 
aid Mrs. Hartzell on their farm, near the 
city, trying to regain health impaired by 
their sojourn in the tropics. On the eve of 
lis departure tor Africa, Bishop Hartzell 
zave his masterly and impassioned ad- 
dress on the Dark Continent, that made 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s effort, a tew 
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nights later, appear quite an amateur 


effort. 
* « 

A public reception was tendered Bishop 
Walden on his seventieth birthday. Dr. 
and Mrs. Blodgett hospitably opened the 
pleasant and spacious parlors of St. Paul’s 
parsonage for that purpose. A _ large 
clientage ot well-wishing Methodists called 
during the atternoon and evening, while 
masses of fragrant roses, sent by absent 
friends, decorated the rooms. But the at- 
fair was more than a mere charming social 
function. Representatives who spoke for 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the Preachers’ 
Meeting, the ‘‘ transters,’’ and the Church 
Extension Society, outvied each other in 
singing Bishop Walden’s deeds, in cele- 
brating his threescore years and ten, and 
in offering their tributes of affection and 
appreciation. Murat Halstead, who was a 
classmate of Bishop Walden, made a 
brilliant speech that was full of reminis- 
cences of the pranks played by the “ Big 
Four” at Farmer’s College, Oxtord, Ohio. 
The quartet were Bishop Walden, Murat 
Halstead, Benjamin Harrison, and Dr. Gray 
of Chicago, each of whom has become 
famous in different lines. Dr. Rust, Dr. 
Pearne, Bishop Thoburn and Dr. Leonard 
were among the distinguished speakers ot 
the occasion, but the honors of making the 
happiest and wittiest speech were carried 
off by Dr. M. C. B. Mason, of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. Cincinnati is more 
fortunate than the average community in 
having a resident Bishop who has been 
identified with her local interests for over 
forty years. After a brief journalistic 
venture as a reporter on the Gazette, a pa- 
per whose palmiest days are associated 
with the name of Murat Halstead, Bishop 
Walden began his ministerial lite as pastor 
ot York Street Church. During the war 
he was colonel of the famous local regi- 
ment called the “Squirrel Hunters.” 
Then tollowed the varied career that led, in 
1884, to the bishopric. It is safe to say that 
no Bishop wears his honors and bis office 
more easily or is more genial and ap- 
proachable. With his characteristic cape 
overcoat enveloping him with its full 
sweep, Bishop Walden makes a patri- 
archal figure on the streets of the Queen 
City. He is famous, even in Ohio, a State 
that President Thwing shows us in a cur- 
rent February magazine is the *‘ mother of 
Presidents ”’ and an appalling list of great 
men. 





«JO AND US BOYS”’ 
R. 8S. DOUGLASS. 


XTREMES meet. They ought to 
meet. They met when Christ left 
the ‘‘glory which He had with the 
Father ’’ and entered into a life of human 
poverty and ‘ had not where to lay His 
head.’’ Extremes of wealth, strength 
and culture ought to meet with the ex- 
tremes of poverty, helplessness and ig- 
norance. It is one of the highest mis- 
sions of the Christian Church to bring 
about this result. It comes in unexpect- 
ed and touching ways. 

On a table in a Back Bay residence, 
spread with the rich presents of cut glass 
and silverware from the friends of the 
bride, the place of honor was held by two 
little salt cellars, accompanied by a note 
reading as follows: ‘‘ From Joe and Us 
Boys.’”’ ‘Joe and Us Boys’’ were three 
poor boys at the North End, all of foreign 
parentage, about ten years old, represent- 
ing a class in the Sabbath-school con- 
ducted by the workers connected with the 
Epworth League House on Hull Street. 
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The bride was a young Methodist lady of 
wealth and culture. who for years has 
given help and sympathy to the poor 
children in that class. When they knew 
of her approaching wedding, in their pov- 
erty they earned an extra pittance to 
make a gift to show their love. The 
future of those boys is wrapped up in that 
incident and all it involves. 

The great value of our work at the Hull 
St. Settlement is in its personal contact 
and encouragement eve): more than in 
its material assistance for the poor. 
There is work waiting at our Epworth 
League Settlement for any Christian 
woman of consecration and culture. Is 
not leisure almost or quite a sin when 
service is needed so greatly ? 


Auburndale, Mass. 








CENTRAL EUROPE and PALESTINE, visiting 
Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Greece. Personally conducted by Prof. C, Thur- 
wanger, 45 Pierce Building, Boston. 


EUROPE — 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
> ITHACA, N. Y. 
Limited Parties and Special Tours 
Cathedral Tour, Music Tour, Art Tours, Genera! 


Tours. For descriptive circulars address above, or 181 
Adelaide Avenue, Providence, R. I. 














DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota propertied 
preferred. Correspondence solicited, 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














Being Disconnected in Front. with Elastic Gores 
at Sides 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exclusive flexible feature insures 
comfort, retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snuy, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for $ I .00 


Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. if your deal- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 
color or length desired, take no substitute, 
but send to us for the kind you want. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO 
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BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 


The Palm Given to Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura. 


That (rand Jury, the People, Have So 
Decided. 


Used by Hundreds of Thousands in 
Spring as a Blood Medicine. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is indeed *‘’ 
Spring Medicine. 


“he World’s Great 
It has come to be 
recognized by almost everybody as the 
best possible spring medicine to take, 
and hundreds of thousands of our 
people use it during the trying spring 
months, to tone up anew the relaxed 
nerves, and re-invigorate and enrich 
the blood. 

A spring medicine is a necessity if 
one wishes to keep in perfect health 
and vigor during the changes from 
winter tosummer. This grand spring 
tonic, this perfect spring medicine, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, is exactly what the system 
needs at this season. It not only 
purifies, but makes rich, red blood; it 
not only strengthens and invigorates 
the nervous system, but re-energizes 
and revitalizes the nerves by feeding 
them with renewed nerve force and 
power. It is not only an aid to diges- 
tion, but it creates a regular, natural 
and healthy action of the bowels, liver, 
kidneys, which in the spring are al- 
ways sluggish and inactive. 

In fact, it is just what people need 
to make them well and keep them well 
during these months, so threatening 
to the health of all, and when if is con- 
sidered that Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is made en- 
tirely from pure, health-giving vege- 
table remedies, and that people give 
it more testimonials of cure than any 
other remedy on earth, no one can 
doubt that it is the very best spring 
remedy for everybody to use. 

Mr. Gustave Lelbach, of 337 First 
St., Jersey City, N.J., says: — 

‘I was troubled with sick headaches, 
and could not sleep on account of the 
pains in my head. I was suffering 
night and day with dyspepsia, could 
not eat anything, my stomach would 
sourso. Ihad to starve myself to have 
any ease. yI had to.give up work at 
last, I was so nervous and miserable, 
and I was falling away in flesh so that 
my friends hardly knew me. I tried 
several remedies, but without avail. 
At last someone recommended Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy. I tried one bottle and began to 


improve. I started in to eat all right; 
then I picked up my health; my head- 
aches disappeared, and my weakness 
and sour stomach went away. I used 
three bottles, and could sleep all night 
with ease; I used six bottles, and felt 
like a new man.q I can now do a hard 
day’s work without any trouble, and I 
amas happy asa bird in spring. I was 
so miserable, always suffering, always 
in pain, but now I am like a new man.” 
Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy this spring, for it is the 
discovery and prescription of a well- 
known physician, Dr. Greene, of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who is 
responsible for its beneficial action, 
and who can be consulted free of 
charge, personally or by letter. 


PREPARE FOR SPRING. 





TAKE DR. GREENE'S NERVURA BLOOD 
AND NERVE REMEDY. 





THE BEST SPRING REMEDY TO TAKE FOR YOUR BLOOD, 
NERVES, STOMACH, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS. 





Heart. 


Mrs. Davip DouGAn, Elizabethtown, 
N.Y.. says: 

‘**T have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for three years. 
I have been troubled with palpitation 


ness, and during thistime I tried several 
kinds of medicines without good re- 


Mrs. Davip DouGAN. 


sults. I have derived great good from 
the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura and al- 
ways considered it ‘my medicine.’ A 
friend of mine said she had known of 
doctors who had recommended it for 
their patients in cases like mine, and 
she felt sure it would do me good. I 
am thankful to say that she was right, 
for it did for me all that she recom- 
mended forit. I gladly recommend Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy toall and I often advise people 
to use it.” 


Rt. Down from Spring Debil- 
ity. Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
Cured Him. 

Lieut. Joun H. WAtEs, JR., of the 
N.S. Bean Steam Fire Engine Co., of 19 
Water St., Manchester, N. H., says: 

“*A year ago this spring I took Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy for a spring tonic and a general 





JOHN H. WALES, JR. 


run down feeling. I wastroubled with 
indigestion also, and suffered with the 


piles to a great extent. I took two 
bottles of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy and am free to sa 
that the prescription helped me materi- 
ally. I would recommend the medicine 
to any one.” 





of the heart, dizziness, and sleepless- | 








Cured of Sleeplessness, Dizzi-| Cured of Dyspepsia and Spring 
ness, and Palpitation of the| 


Debility by Dr. Greene’s Ner- 

vura. 

Mr. VERNON L. SMALL, who is a 
teacher of South Deer Isle, Me., says: 

‘* In thespring of 1899, owing to close 
application to mental work and indoor 
confinement, | became afflicted with 
nervous dyspepsia to such an extent 
that I was obliged to give up the work 
in which I was engaged. I was com- 
pletely run down and could eat scarcely 


VERNON L. SMALL. 

anything. A prominent physician 
whom I consulted told me that 1 was 
on the road to nervous prostration. 
On the advice of a friend I began tak- 
ing Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and after taking three 
bottles my health was greatly improved. 
I was able to resume work again, and 
could eat anything without its hurting 
me. I would recommend Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy t any 
one similarly afflicted.” 





Cured of Kidney and Liver 

Trouble. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE DEAGLE, 29 Vine St., 
Charlestown, Mass., says: 

‘* [desire very much to add my testi- 
monial as to the value of that wonder- 
ful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
blood and nerve remedy. I had suffered 
from great pain and difficulty in pass- 
ing water, and after taking five bottles 


MRS. JOSEPHINE DEAGLE. 


of Nervura I had a stone come from my 
bladder as large as a date stone, since 
which time I have had no trouble. I 
would recommend Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy toall who 
suffer from liver, kidney, or bladder 
troubles. It certainly cured me and 
will do all that is claimed for it.” 


! 
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TKE CONFERENCES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Littleton. — It has been a marvel — the amount 
of money that bas been raised and expended in 
improvements during the past three months. 
It reaches well up toward four thousand dollars. 
\ll has been so quietly done that it has hardly 
been known. Nearly all the new windows are 
completed and ready for shipment, and all will 
be in place before Conference. Nota dollar of 
debt will be incurred. 
have united on probation. At the fourth quar- 
terly conference, held Feb. 28, 1885, the commit- 
tees to canvass the town for tine entertainment 
of the members of the Conference to be held 
April 16 were appointed. It was a very inter- 
esting coincidence that, with no knowledge of 
this, the fourth quarterly conference of the year 
1901, at which the committees for a similar work 
were appointed, was held Feb. 23. Just sixteen 
years to a day, and almost, we presume, to an 
hour! The Conference program is practically 
in readiness. Rev. T. E. Cramer has taken 
everything in time,and about all the General 
Conference officers who are to come have been 
heard from and their dates fixed. It is probable 
that, opening on Thursday instead of Wednes- 
day, we Shall not reach an adjournment before 
late Monday night or early Tuesday morning. 
We hope every man will come without nervous- 
ness, 8o that he will not feel that he must leave 
before breakfast Monday morning. Let us stay 
and do all the work with proper care, and not 
with express-train despatch. 


Bethlehem. — Rev. C. M. Howard continues in 
poor health, and feels that he must change his 
relation at the next Conference and give his 
whole time to a battle for life. As soon as able, 
he bopes to go to Clifton Springs for a time, 
and, if found best, will seek a changeof cli- 
mate later on. He is greatly beloved by the 
people here, who feel great sorrow that they 
must lose him and his family. Notwithstand- 
ing his inability to work, everything is moving 
well. Finances are in better condition than 
usual. Rev. F. G. Chutter, a Congregational 
preacher residing in Littleton, has been preach- 
ing for some months, and will continue until 
Conference, giving his services free that the pas- 


During the quarter 15. 
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tor may receive the claim in full. This is cer- 
tainly an act of the greatest kindness, and is 
appreciated by all who know him. Not many 
men would be willing to render such service 
without pay, even if they were men of means. 
Verily he shall not lose his reward. The quar- 
terly conference by a committee voted to send 
a letter to Mr. Chutter voicing the appreciation 
of the church. Notwithstanding Mr. How- 
ard’s illness, the quarterly conference voted 
unanimously for his return if he was able for 
work. 


The North Country has had a great quantity 
of snow this winter — more than usual. It has 
not drifted so much as in some winters, hence 
traveling has been quite easy. But little frost 
isin the ground. It looks as if there might be 
a plentiful supply of water for the coming sea- 
son. The God of nature knows how to make 
provision for human needs, 


Haverhill. — A ciass of eight probationers was 
received here, March 3. They were all young 
people from ten to fourteen years, except one 
young man. Another class is expected soon. 
This is good work. May it spread in all direc- 
tions! 


Concord, First Church. — This church has had 
its usual meeting for bringing up financial ar- 
rearages. This is an annual custom. The re- 
cent meeting was very successful, and the de- 
ficiency was so far reduced that it is *‘ nearly all 
in sight.” This means that this old church, 
under the faithful leadership of Dr. Hills, will 
close the year with all current bills paid. 


Baker Memorial. — The fourth quarterly con- 
ference reports, so far as finances are concerned, 
are better than foralong period. While there 
may be some shortage on the current expenses, 
it will be very small compared with other years. 
In addition to this, a subscription was taken at 
the opening of the present Conference year of 
$1,000 to cover bilis that had been accumulating 
for several years. This has nearly all been paid, 
and there isenough due to more than meet what 
remains. The pastor, Rey. W. H. Hutchin, has 
done a large amount of work in carrying all this 
matter through to its present state, and has also 
unraveled some tangles in the pew-rental af- 
fairs. It has been decided, for the coming year, 
to abandon the renting of sittings and depend 
entirely on the weekly-offering system. 

Who of our readers have copies of the old 
Minutes of New Hampshire Conference? We 















mouth. 


Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans between the teeth. H 
/ hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 95c. 
Youths’ esc. Children’s 25c. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2; Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 


I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it 


SOLD ONLY IN A Y&LLOW BOXx—for your protection. 


Curved handle and face to fit the 
Hole in handle and hook to 


By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths.’ 








your elbow, will provide you with quite a formidable 


armament for the battles of life. 


The chances are that you have the 200 already, tA - 1 V 
You are notigetting half |} ihe “\ 
their value because they are not at hand when you | Rigas) | 


but they are not available. 


need them. 


Why not spend $50 and own this double cabinet? 
[t will be a possession for the rest of your entire life. 
Superbly built of deep-veined Spanish mahogany, 
The doors 
Four adjustable 
Claw feet, with concealed 


with separate doors and separate locks. 
have colonial lattice framing. 
shelves in each cabinet. 


castors. A large and imposing piece. 
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have little faith 
in advertise- 


ments. Consider 
PEARLINE. Could it have 


been advertised so extensively 
for twenty years if our claims 
for it were not true? We say 
it’s better, easier, quicker than 
soap. Saves work and clothes. 
Try PEARLINE on the faith 
of the millions who use it. 
owe it to yourself to try it. 
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work of tke 
Goldsmith 


Silversmith. 
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SILVER 


and 


FOSTER & CO. 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 








would like to complete our file, but to do so we 
need copies of the dates of 1842, '48, ’44, '45, ’50, ’51, 
52, "54, °55, '58, '65, 60, "73, °75. If any one can 
furnish us the missing copies, or any number of 
them, let them write to Rev. 0. 8S. Baketel, Man- 
chester, N. H. B. 


Manchester District 


Marlboro.— The Preachers’ Meeting at this 
place was one of the best, in many ways, we 
have attended for years. The papers were all 
excellent and the sermons were fine. Marlboro 
people know how to entertain a preachers’ 
meeting. 

Manchester, First Church. — Rev. C. W. Dock- 
rill is gathering fruit as results of honest, earnest 
labor. The watch-night meeting was a season 
of power. Feb. 17 wasa greatday. Thirty-three 
signed cards declaring a purpose to serve God, 
and on Feb. 24 twenty more signed. Fourteen 
of these were from the Mercy Home. Class and 
prayer-meetings have been better attended since 
the new year came in. 

Nashua, Arlington St. — Rey. C. C. Garland 
has been having glorious times, with many peo- 
ple coming into the kingdom. This is the fourth 
week of special services. More than twenty of 
the children and youth in the Sunday-school 
on Feb. 24 started in the Christian life and 10 
aduits in the evening .service, making 38 in 
three weeks. Mr. Garland has been preaching a 
series of special revival sermons and is reaping 
the fruit. The work on the church edifice ad- 
vances finely. 


Milford. — Rev. 1. B. Miller, on Feb. 24, bap- 
tized 2 persons and received | into the church. 


Sunapee. — The ladies of this church held a 
Christmas sale and cleared over $75 which is to 
be used toward furnishing the new parsonage. 
The young people of the church, on Feb. 20 and 
25, gave the beautiful cantata, ‘*‘ Queen Esther,” 
at which they cleared $40. This also is to be used 
toward the new parsonege. This year 4 have 
joined the church and 2 have been baptized. 


Contoocook. — This church reports finances in 
good condition, with all bills paid. The pas- 
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tor is paid to date and the elder paidforthe year. ‘“ England's Beloved Queen,’ to a large andap- been confined to his bed for a number of days 
From the recent fair a nice sum was realized. preciative congregation. Friendsinthe church but we are glad to report a decided improve- 
Newport. — Nearly $800 have been raised and and town deeply regret that Mr. Wardcontem- mentin his condition. Sunday, Feb. 24, Fran 
paid on improvements and on old debts. The plates leaving his present field of labor. ‘‘His Fisher supplied the pulpit in the morning, and 
past quarter 5 have been received by letter,38 Sermons will long be remembered asamongthe Elmer Beals in the evening. 
into full membership, 4 on probation, and 5 best ever heard from Centre Chureh pulpit.” ps exton, Peart St. — Rev. A. A. Mason ani 
have been baptized. At North Newport 14 young He has not only filled the pulpit, but minis- |. people are extending the field of their |. 
people from nine to sixteen years old arose for tered to the many needs of the church and pec- 10. Every sunday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
prayers. At the annual reunion and roll-callin Ple aswell.” From what our ears have heard, 12. wning services are held in Hancock Hall, a: 
January 170 sat down to a family dinner pro- the appreciation and loyal support of the ti. west endof Pearl St. Sunday, Feb. 24, Rey. 
vided by the church sisterhood. Rev. William Cburches in this section of our Conference is H. B. Cady preached. 
Ramsden, the pastor, has been giving a series Second to none. L. 8. 
of Sunday evening addresses, illustrated with Brockton, Swedish Emanuel. — Special reviva! 
the stereopticon, on Bible characters and sub- Brockton and Vicinity meetings were held last week. Twelve clergy- 
jects. Congregations have been very large and Brockton, Central. —On Monday evening, Feb. ™e€D were present to assist the pastor, Re 
interesting. The next Preachers’ Meeting will 25, the new and elegant Y. M. C. A. building was Charles Samuelson. The annual meeting of tii 
be held in Newport. formally dedicated. Brockton may well be Epworth League was held in the chureh vestry, 
Nashua, Main St.—On Sunday, March 3, in Proud of this splendid home for young men, Saturday evening, Feb. 23, and Fred Floren was 
this church 8 were received by letter, 4 in full A» original hymn by Rev. Dr. Kaufman was rn ary neta whe socked oregie = anange of 
connection, and 7 on probation. The pastor, SUng at the conclusion of the literary exercises, Miss Sigrid Swanson, was greatly enjoyed. 
Rev. J. M. Durrell, is giving a series of five We are confident that the readers of the HERALD 
lectures for Sunday evenings on “Moses in Will be glad to peruse this production of our 
Egypt,” which must result in great profit tothe Versatile friend: anniversary of their marriage. Mr. Willis was 


people. Thus far these have been given to large This temple, Lord, we dedicate one of the Whitman men who went to Alaska 
audiences. To Thee, Thou only true and great! gold-hunting, and Mrs. Willis is a prominent 


Grantham. —Three have been received by Wissaes sot ena | integer» gga meas and active member of the Ladies’ Social Circle 


letter the past quarter. The Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
has been reorganized and is growing in numbers Let virtue’s path be made so plain, presented the happy couple with a silver set. 


and interest. All reports show good work done per poy pecan bay ae ge aie The Comrades of Klondike presented Mr. Willis 


this year. The pastor, Rev. C. T. Matthews, is To flame with pentecostal fire, with a handsome charm and chain. 
unanimously desired for another year. 


Whitman. — Mr. and Mrs. David W. Willis, on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 23, celebrated the 25th 


While praise ascends and prayer is heard, Campello. — At his fourth quarterly visitation, 
West Springfield. — Three have started in the ae pee O Sere, engrens Sat i Dr. E. C. Bass, presiding elder of Providence 

Christian life recently. The Christian En- ill each poor, erring, sin-sick sou District, found the work on this charge in fine 

f bh kes hi hole. ~ 
deavor Society is flourishing. The pastor, Rev. a condition. The labors of Rev. H. B. Cady, the 
C. T. Matthews, lives in Grantham, and when vase ee that seen Deve 4 fail, pastor, have been so faithful and acceptable 
; And sin no more their lives assail, ‘ 

ame quarterly Spenee was asked dh wpe Oh, then may heaven's own bliss be theirs, that it |s the consentient judgment ofthe church 

wanted the pastor to move (an unusual way 0 Who humbly claim the wealth of heirs ! that he should return another year. 

putting it), the answer was, “No, unless he 


i _— 2 -eare ‘ Sunday-school Convention.—The Brockton 
moves into Springfileld.”” This has been a good East Bridgewater Rev. John Pearce has sd 


year with pastor and people, and they are 
happy together. Cc. 
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Dover District 


Lawrence, Garden St.—Mr. Samuel Webb, ao? 
for forty years a member of this church and 6g in a 25 
class-leader for most of that time, has been A LL 


dangerously ill for several weeks. He has 


passed the crisis, but is stil! feeble. FACTORY TO PR M I 
FAMILY. and 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ‘ f 
New Bedford District ) WENS Sa Pcie i i pve One of Fifty $10.00 Larkin 
South Carver.—On the evening of March 1, ) Success ; MIl1ONS O riends an users. | Premiums is the 

notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, Rev. One thousand operatives. Sixteen 


: No. 5 
and Mrs. E. G. Babcock received a hard acres of floors. Time to doubt passed CHIFFONIER 


‘* pounding” from their church and its friends. years ago ; doubting now indicates lack of 
A very enjoyable occasion followed, with music, 


: ° tae A r 
suite, abe: ShGd te eh doled thn within information or appreciation. Middlemen’s 
a year that the people of this church have com- profits and expenses—half usual cost— 
pletely surprised their pastor and family. are saved by the Larkin Idea. The potent 
Church work is progressing well. An Epworth » reasons too many to give here. We send 
League is in process of formation. circulars telling them. 

Fall River, First Church. — At the fourth quar- 
terly conterence, held Feb. 25, Rev. 8. O. Benton, Any $10.00 selection of the Larkin Soaps 
D. D., was invited by a hearty unanimous vote desired is packed, but unless otherwise 


to remain pastor for the sixth year. Dr. Benton ordered, a Combination Case contains : 
signified his willingness and wish to abide by “ Sweet Home” $5.00 30 


100 ° 
the desire of the church. Gold Medal Winner. For laun- Days’ 
. ‘ dry and household purposes it 
Nantucket.— A union Gospel service for men has no superior. Large bars. Trial 
was held Sunday afternoons during January. 10 Bars White Woollen Soap . — 70 
The W.C. T. U. held a grand temperance rally A perfect soap for flannels. Before 
in the Atheneum on the Sunday evening pre- 120 . Berazine Soap Souter os Payment. 
vious to the town election. Notwithstanding 
the earnest labors of temperance workers the 


laundry luxury. 
5 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap 
town went license by a majority of 16. The 
Epworth League recently served supper to 157 


1-4 Doz. Mi 
4 See. Bodinaig Hemplenten Soap 
persons. The Ladies’ Aid made the marriage 


less beautifier. P , ‘ . 
It is made of either Oak in dark finish, or 
1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap . h, 
anniversary of the pastor, Rev. J. O. Rutter, 
and wife, the occasion of a very pleasant gather- 


Birch in imitation Mahogany. It is 51 in. high 

{shu fe Side teak top ‘; | to top of back, 34 in. wide, 173% in. deep, and 

ing at the parsonage. A handsome picture will 1-4 Doz. Borated has five drawers 13% X 29 in., 6% in. deep. 
ever serve to remind the pastor and his wife of 

this anniversary. Although Nantucket has 
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Tar 2 ae 
Unequalled for washingthe hair. = Has casters. Top drawer has lock and key. 
been frozen in, the Gospel fires have kept hearts J ’ me. ‘ Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the Premiums 
: : ’ Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. entirely satisfactory, remit us $10.00; If not, notify us 
1 Jar, 2 ozs., Mod Cold Cream goods are subject to our order. We make no charge for 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
good spiritual interest prevails. Two have been 
ae Preserves the teeth, hardens Soaps as a cash present, and ship goods day after order 
converted and one has united on probation the gums, sweetens the breath. is received. Money refunded if asked for. Safe delivery 
since last report. Two-thirds of the Sunday- » 18tick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap “—_ 40 | guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you 
has been organized, with a membership of 25. ) Any $10.00 Larkin Premium, $10.00 without laying in a $10.00 stock of Soaps (though it 
More are joining every Sabbath. Miss Florence | 2 $20.00 fe prin won Be hg coy tot lated retail prices 7 
‘ w Ss -. 
Swain and Miss Mabel Winslow are superin- ALL FOR $10.00. $20. s . mp Ra Be mee OS peel san 
interesting Club-of-Ten plan, explained by a special 
work and are praying and working for the i.e., The Premium is Free. ! circular. 
blessing of God upon the people. 


1-4 Doz. SulphurSoapp . . ... 
warm for the service of the Lord. The prayer 
Soaps used in trial. 
school pupils have expressed a desire to become Enough to last an average family are satisfied. ¥ a 
This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives 
tendents. A Boys’ Brigade has been formed. 
prenie kot 9 alae a & Larkin Soap ©. Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








1 Bottle. 1 oz., M ka Perf Thirty days for trial. After that, if you find all the 
and class-meetings are well attended, and a 
Modjeska Tooth Powder . . If you remit with order, we add socents’ worth of 
Christians, since January. A Junior League a full year; worth at retail $10.00 MAxY people obtain Larkin Premiums in two ways, 
the Premium asa middleman’s profit. Second, by the 
Pastor and people are united in every good ) You Save One-Half, 
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District annual Sunday-school Convention will 

e beld In the First Congregational Church, 
tockland, Mass., Wednesday, March 20. Rev. 
i. M. Taylor, D. D., of Cambridge, will be one of 
the speakers. 


Conference. — What rumors are in the air 
Rut in a few short weeks the Conference session 
will be over, and everybody, preachers and 
veople, will be hard at work, let us hope, doing 
God’s will. G. E. B. 


Norwich District 

Voluntown and Griswold.— During the two 
years’ pastorate of Rev. Geo. W. Elmer, the in- 
terior of the church at Voluntown has been 
thoroughly remodeled, repaired and painted. 
A new organ, new carpet, stoves, pulpit and 
choir furniture, and new lamps have been put 
in; alsoa pulpit Bible, new singing books, and 
an extensive addition to the Sunday-school 
library, the whole at an expense of $450, which 
isall paid. Thanks are due to the pastor's per- 
sonal friends in former parishes for more than 
half this sum, 

The church at Griswold has been shingled and 
painted, and here alsoa pulpit Bible and sing- 
ing books have been purchased. Six conver 
sions have gladdened the heart of pastor and 
people. That the pastor has been “ abundant 
in labors,” is demonstrated by the report of 639 
services beld, 334 |sermons preached, and 1,159 
pastoral calls. 


. 
Methodist Social Union. — Nearly three hun 


dred persons were present at the meeting of 
the Methodist Social Union of Rockville and 
vicinity, held at the South Manchester Church, 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. The following 
churehbes were represented: Thompsonville, 
Warebouse rvoint, Hazardville, Tolland, Wap- 
ping, Stafford Springs, Rockville, Hockanum, 
Burnside, East Hartford, East Glastonbury, 
Putnam, and Manchester. From 6 to 8 a 
a reception was held, and all had _ the 
opportunity of meeting the guests of the 
evening — Drs. E. M. Mills of New York, 
s. M. Dick of Providence, and Ambrie Field, 
the popular principal of East Greenwich Acad- 
emy. At 8 o'clock the audience assembled 
in the church auditorium, the president, David 
Gordon, of Hazardville, presiding. Prayer was 
offered by Presiding Eider Bates. Stirring ad- 
dresses on the vital subject of the Twentieth 
Century Forward Movement as related to the 
work of Christian education, were given by the 
honored guests of the occasion. A very profit- 
able and delightful evening was brought to a 
close with the doxology, and the benediction 
pronounced by the presiding elder. 
SCRIPTUM., 
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St. Johnsbury District 


Preachers’ Meeting. — A pleasant and success- 
ful Preachers’ Meeting was held at Grace 
Chureh, St. Johnsbury, March 4 and 5. Of the 
forty-two pastors and pastoral supplies now en- 
gaged upon the district just one half were pres- 
ent—a remarkable record considering the 
season, the grippe, and March meeting. Every 
assignment on the program was filled at its 
proper time save one—RKev. G. UO. Howe, of 
llardwick, being too ill to be present. Much 
credit is due to Pastor Hunt, who really formu- 
lated the program, secured the writers and 
speakers, and did tbe host in royal fashion. 
His ladies were not backward in their support, 
furnishing both noon and evening lunch at 
their dining-rooms in the chapel. Several of 
the preachers’ wives and the daughter of Rev. 
Ss. Donaldson were also in attendance. Rev. 
A. G. Austin preached Monday evening, from 
Matt. 6: 33, a thoughtful, earnest and telling 
sermon, 

Che leading papers on Tuesday were by Revs. 
W.C. Johnson, Joseph Hamilton, F. T. Clark, 

iJ.O.Sherburn. These brethren were ably 
Supported each by two others appointed to fol- 
low on the same theme. All devotional serv- 
ices were on a high planeof spiritual helpful- 
hess, and all in attendance voted it as one of 
0 best gatherings. Strong resolutions were 
passed favoring Sunday closing at the Pan- 
\inerican Exposition and a sympathizing tele- 
Sram was sent to the former pastor, Rev. Thos. 
Tyrie, who was reported as down with nervous 
Prostration at his home in Attleboro, Mass. 

‘ome two hundred probationers are an- 
hounced as thus far received on the district 
during the year. Others are soon to be re- 
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ceived. Several very interesting conversions 
are reported in the days just past, and hopeful 
indications are seen in various fields. 


Newbury reports additions and conversions, 
and the p:stor, Rev. F. D. Handy, is unstinted 
‘in his appreciation of aid recently rendered 
him in special services by Rev. A. W. C. Ander- 
son, of Northfield. The church at this point is 
making a hard struggle under many discour- 
aging conditions, but their courage and faith 
are of the kind which is recognized on high. 


Trasburgh. — Pastor Knapp at Irasburgh is 
much cheered in his work. Several have been 
turning to the Lord of late, and a good contin- 
gent was received at the communion service, 
March 3. The day was reported as one of the 
best in the history of recent years. 


Hardwick is much afflicted by various [epi- 
demics just at this time — measles, mumps, 
scarlet fever, and pneumonia, with lesser 
(though in some cases deadly) ills; but the 
church is grieved most of all over the thought 
of parting with their able and faithful pastor. 
The quarterly conference generously offered 
him a rest of some months even, if only he 
would consent to continue, but he has gener- 
ously said it would not be fair to them. It is 
still to be hoped that his case may appear 
brighter before Conference. 


Canaan is aroused over the scheme for a new 
parsonage, and has its committee already ap- 
pointed. No material advance would do more 
for that charge than a new parsonage, and it 
seems now as if they might soon haveit. The 
aged parents of the pastor, Rev. C. W. Kelley, 
are spending the winter with him, and though 
the change for them from New York city to the 
rigors of an extreme winter in northern Ver- 
mont is a sharp one, yet they have been won- 
derfully well, and are happy in the successes of 
their worthy son. 


Danville hus just re-opened the church edifice, 
now thoroughly renovated within and without. 
Rev. Geo. O. Howe preached the sermon on the 
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afternoon of Feb. 17. The male quartet of Grace 
Church, St. Johnsbury, sang, and nearly all the 
Small money deficit was provided for. 


St. Johnsbury Centre people believe in keepin® 
abreast of the times, and so they are putting 
into their chapel electric lights, giving them a 
much better and pleasanter light than oil. Mr. 
Jonathan Powers, who, though well toward 
ninety, is always at the services, is to be credited 
with this improvement. The trustees allow bim 
to have charge of the matter, and have kindly 
consented to permit him to pay the bills! Mr. 
Powers has his heart on that city where they 
need no candle, neither light ofthe sun. It may 
be doubtful if another church can be found in 
the Conference which, according to its means 
and numbers, pays more for church interests 
than this. The pastor reports a healthy growth 
and interest in the Junior and Epworth League 
work, as well as in the Sunday-school. The 
Sunday evening service is especially helpful, 
with a deepening interest. The pastor, kev. 8. 
Donaldson, clings with hope to the promise of 
harvest and sheaves for weeping sowers. He 
sends the subjoined note: “ Will you please say, 
through ZION’s HERALD, that the many letters 
of condolence from my ministerial brethren 
and others, during our great sorrow in the sick- 
ness and death of my dear wife, are very highly 
appreciated by us as a family, and enable us to 
realize that, while bereft and lonely, yet many 
friends think of and sympathize with us. They 
have, on behalf of myself and family, grateful 

»remembrance ; and may the Lord deal gently 
with them, and make His face to shine upon 
them!” 


Cabot is pressing for their new pews. The Kp- 
worth League pledge $50 towards the enterprise. 
That League has hardly been known to slump 
when it has undertaken a task. 


Groton has just received nearly a score on pro- 
bation, some of whom promise to be strong ad- 
ditions to the church. The pastor, Rev. W. R. 
Mather, is abundant in labors. The first Mon- 
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Own A Buggy, 


Phaeton, Surrey, Gorsioas, Trap, orany style 


profit on your purchase. It is not expensive 
hor extravagant to own the best when you buy 
direct from our tactory. 


We Have No Agents 
And are the Largest Manu- 
facturers of Venicles and 
Harnessin the W orld Selling 
tothe Consumer Exclusively. 
Have had ‘8years experience 
selling < this plan. Wemake 
No. 220.—Phaeton. Price complete with | 178 styles of vehicles and 65 
styles of harness, 
be accustomed to this meth»d of 
ii d , Don’ opay ne in this 
ne until y of ou gf / arge free strated catalogue Harness, with nickel or imitation 
)) ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO.,6.B. Pratt, Sec) lihar Ind. subter Gimeinns, GO588 Some 
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of our make, Save the ealers 
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No. 58.—Single Breast Strap 


as sells for $17. 
at 











Epworth Leagee 
California Excursions 


Account Fifth International Convention of Epworth League, San 


Francisco, July r8-21. 


San Francisco is an ideal summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 
ment, Chicago to San Francisco; three daily trains to California, 
Fred Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest, also Grand Cafion 
of Arizona—world’s greatest scenic spectacle, now easily accessible. 

See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 
its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. This important 
section reached via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 


with greater comfort. 


Extremely low round-trip rates; liberal stop-over privileges; choice of 


routes returning; open to everybody. 


All ticket agents sell via Santa 


Fe Route. Descriptive literature on request. 


Address, Gen. New Eng. Agt., A. T. &S. F. R'y, 332 Washington St., Boston 


Santa Fe Route 
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day in March he attended his forty-first funeral , 
in the eighteen months of his Vermont work, | 
and then drove with the writer twenty-five | 
miles to the district Preachers’ Meeting in which 
he had a prominent part. 

Lunenburg. — Mr. Geo. O. Currier, one of our 
stewards there and father of Rev. F. E. Currier, 
of Williamstown, has recently buried his esti- 
mable wife. Her departure is a great loss both to 
the home and community. 


West Concord.—A multitude of his good 
friends will be glad to learn that Rev. A. C. 
Fuller, after weeks of confinement from pneu- 
monia, is again out, and was able, on the 6th 
inst., to be present at the funeral of one of his 
leading stewards, Mr. Geo. S. Howard; Kev. 
J. E. Knapp, former pastor, conducting the 
service. Mr. Fuller’s friends pow look con- 
fidently to a full recovery. Mr. Howard, above 
mentioned, was both brother-in-law and cousin 
of Rey. H. E. Howard, of Highgate, Vt., who 
was at Concord for the funeral. 


Plainyield may well be proud of a pastor who 
can produce a paper after the style of that read 
by F. T. Clarke at the late Preachers’ Meeting on 
the theme, *“*A Study of the Poets: the Preach- 
er’s Need.” His brethren on the district and 
ministerial visitors from other bodies were 
lavish of praise for its ercellence. J.O. 8. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Dorchester St., South Boston. — At this church, 
Rev. A. R. Nichols, pastor, under the direction 
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Editorial 


{Continued from page 328. | 





Allegheny College in the opening year of 
the new century—the Newton Observa- 
tory, the Ford Memorial Chapel, and now 
the new Library building. 


The Church Economist said, in a recent 
issue: ‘‘There are something like 165,000 
church edifices in this country, many of 
them large and costly modern structures, 
on expensive sites. Yet so far as we can 
learn, not a church in America avails itself 
ot the elevator.’”’ We reter the Economist 
to Mathewson St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Providence, R. I., completed some 


| five years ago, which has a spacious eleva- 


tor by which large congregations are car- 
ried to the andience- room, library, Sunday- 
school, and other rooms. The First Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., has also used an eleva- 
tor tor several years. 


That earnest Methodist minister, who re- 
joices to send us “the name oft a young man 
of much promise and influence, superin- 


tendent of —— Sunday-school, as a $1 sub- 


of the official board, there was held, March 8, a | 


very pleasant sociable, the object of which was 
to hear reports from members and friends as to 
how they had saved and earned money for mak- 
ing up the deficiency. These reports were bright, 
humorous and poetic, and in results were high- 
ly satisfactory, as the amount collected and an- 
nounced was the encouraging sum of $125. 


Cambridge District 


Trinity, Charlestown. — A good religious in- 
terest bas been manifested during the winter 
months. Special services, under tne leadersnip 
of the pastor, Rev. R..F Holway, began with 
the watch-night servive and continued for five 
weeks. About thirty persons asked for prayer. 
On Sunday, March 3, 12 were received on proba- 
tion and 3 by letter. Others will follow. A mu- 
sical club and orchestra bave been organized 
and are rendering good service. 


Lynn District 


North Andover. — On March 3 two adults were 
received on probation. ‘'hesalary is paid up to 
date. Kecentiy a birthday reception was held, 
which netted $0. Plans are under consideration 
for some needful improvements in connection 
with the church property. ‘I'he pastor, Rev. 
J. F. Mears, declines the unanimous invitation 
to return the third year. Ww. 


Springfield District 


Chicopee Falis.—A note in these columns 
some turee months ago stated that the third 
quarterly conference bad given to Rev. A. H. 
Herrick a cordial and unanimous invitation to 
remain iora fourth year. It failed to add that, 
in response to that request, be stated that, while 
much appreciating the invitation, he felt con- 
strained, for reasons personal and to bis family, 
to ask to be removed at the approaching session 
of the Annual Conference. He has found the 
Falis an exceedingly pleasant appointment, 
with excellent workers in the church. Miss 
Harriette J. Cooke recently addressed the W. H. 
M.S. with reference to the work of the Medical 
Mission in the North End of Boston, and re- 
ceived an interested hearing. The district con- 
vention of the W. F. M. 8S. is held here, on 
March 13. 


Holyoke, Appleton St.—On March 3, 13 were 
received into the church by letter and 1 on pro- 
bation. Current expenses are well in hand. 
The Sunday-school is larger than ever in the 


history of the church. The pastor, Rev. H. L. 
Wriston, during January and February 
preached, Sunday evenings, aseries of sermons 
on the Parables. On the evening of Friday, 
March &, the ** Probationers’ Class’ had an en- 
tertainment —‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ with ste- 
reopticon illustrations. ’ 





Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SUOTHING SYKUP has been 
used by children teething. it soothes the child, 
softens the guims, allays all pain, cures wina 
colic, and is the best remedy for Viarrbaa 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


| 
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scriber for six months,” has the right to 
congratulate himself as having done work 
which “ will carry into the tuture.” For 
can any work of the Methodist pastor be 


| more important and far-reaching than to 


place permanently in the hands of active 
young laymen a copy ot the regular denom- 
inational weekly? Our $1 offer, which ap- 
pears in the next column, renders it espe- 
cially easy for our ministers to do this very 
thing. 


The funeral ot Dr. Trafton occurred at his 
residence in West Somerville on Monday 
afternoon, Dr. William McDonald officiat- 
ing, assisted by Rev. A. P. Sharp and Dr. 
V. A. Cooper. 





A second service was held ! 
|;on Tuesday, at the home of his grand- 


March 13, 190! 


daughter, Mrs. Norman N. Fowler, in 
Springfield, where the burial took place. 


Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, of Hanson Place 
Church, Brooklyn, in a letter to this office. 
says: “‘I am glad to see you are against 
lynch law even in temperance. What 
intemperate things are done by some 
temperance people!”’ Dr. Goodell will ad- 
dress the layinen at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference in Stroudsburg, Pa., March 22, on 
the Class-meeting, and will preach the mis- 
sionary sermon belore the New York East 
Conterence, April 14. 





TO THOUGHTFUL LAYMEN 


) iw response to a suggestion and request 

by a distinguished layman who has 
accidentally fallen upon a copy of Zron’s 
HERALD, that “a short offer be made,’’ 
so that ‘‘ men who desire to test it by per- 
sonal examination can have it a reason- 
able time by paying for it;’’ the paper will 
be sent for six months from the receipt of 
the subscription for 


$1.00 


This period will cover the important 
sessious of our Annual Conferences, which 
are fully reported in our columns. The 
HERALD is meeting a general and urgent 
demand of the young, thoughtful, and 
aggressive laymen of the church for an 
independént representative of American 
Methodism. This offer presents a good 
opportunity to test the peculiar claims of 
the HERALD. 

Address all business letters to 

GEORGE E. WHITAKER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Marked Down Sale 


Fine China, Glass, and Lamps 


For the fourth week of 


our annual stock-taking sale, 


we shall make a special feature of 


Old Blue Canton, or India, China 


shall offer at 
from present prices. 


which we 


a cut of 25 per cent. discount 


The peculiar methods of the Chinese have caused us to 


be somewhat overstocked on 
years ago we could not get 


this (Two 
our orders filled for love or 


standard pattern. 


money.) Hence to reduce our stock to normal proportions 


we take this step. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 Franklin St., 


corner Federal St. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
on. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medica’ 
College, Philadelphbla, Pa., says: A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results 
in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 





CHURCH REGISTER 


N FERENCE PLACE TIME BISHOP 
N England Spencer April 10 Cranston 
N, E. Southern Taunton * 10 Joyce 
New York Tremont * 10 Goodsell 
New York East Brooklyn “10 FitzGerald 
| Saratoga Spr’gs," 10 Hurst 
Vermont Lyndonville * 17 Cranston 
New Hampshire Littleton * 18 FitzGerald 
Matne, Yarmouth “ 24 FitzGerald 
East Maine Clinton * 24 Joyce 





You should not feel tired all the time — 
healthy people don’t — you won't if you 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla tor a while. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — The 
Preachers’ Meeting, on March 18, will be ad- 
dressed by the Boer Envoys to America, Com- 
mandant W. D. Snyman and Dr. Beddy. Dr. 
Beddy is a native of the Orange Free State, and 
Commandant Snyman, who will be the princi- 
pal speaker, fought for twelve months on the 
staff of the brilliant General Christian DeWet. 
A prompt attendance is desired. 

C. A. LITTLEFIELD, President. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. Al' druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 2c. 





The annual marked down sale of fine China, 
Glassware and Lamps now in progress at Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s large warehouse, corner 
of Franklin and Federal Streets, Boston, is be- 
ing largely patronized by intelligent house- 
keepers. They advertise in this issue as an at- 
traction for the coming week a large cut in the 
price of old Blue Canton China, 





OVER $131,000,000 


in dividends were paid by the mines and mining indus- 
tries of the U.S. in 1900 Of thos~ receiving these enor- 
mous dividends over 2,000 were paid by us. We 
are the largest exclusive mining, banking and brokerage 
house in the United States, and have never yet made a 
loss fora customer. If interested in large and regular 
interest, coupled with security of principal invested, 
send for our booklets of dividend payers and first issues 
of treasury stocks in legitimate mines that have paid and 
are paying our customers unnsual and extraordinary 


profits. 
Bankers and 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & (CO., Bankers s 


6 Broadway and 17 New St.. New York. 
Branches; Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago 
St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Johns, N. B 

Send 10 cts. silver for BABY’S 


MOTH ER SWISS MUSLIN CAP and a baby 


catalogue. Mrs. BRowN’'s Bazar, Box 331, Austin, Minn. 











» FAVORABLY KNOWN S'NCE 1296 
B.. HAVE FURN/SHED 35.000 % 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST 
JiNE 


LY & CO leeNdin 
WEST-TROY. N. Yl sF1/-METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


FP svc Peal and Chime Bells, Best Metal, 
THE E.W. VAN DUZEN CO. Cineinnati,d 





CHURCH BELLS cites 


Best Superior Copper an Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md, 





LYMYER DUR- 
PRICE. 
CHURCH SUR FREE CATALOGUM 
ES Ts Ts ts. ; TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinn7*! Rell Foundry Co.,. Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 


CANCER CURED 


WITH SOOTHING, BALMY OILS. 
Cancer, Tumor. Catarrh, Piles. Fistula, Uleer aud all 
Skin and Womb Diseases. Write for Illustrated Book. 
Sentf-ee. Address DK. BYE, Kansas City, Mo- 


UNLIZ.. uDZEB BELLS 
MORE 
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CARD OF THANKS. — Rev. and Mrs. A. D. 
Moore,of Robbinston, Me.,hereby wish to thank 
the brethren and sisters in the ministry and 
the many friends who have, by letters, words, 
and kindly deeds, shown their sympathy and 
friendship, since the loss of their little son who 
so suddenly left them to join the angel band. 





Marriages 
NELSON — BLODGETT In South Eliot, Me.. Warch 


5, by Rev. E. Gerry. Winfield 8S. Nelson, of Kittery, 
and Ellen G. Blodgett. of Groton, N. H. 


BULLOCK — LYNN —In Windsor Me..at the Meth 
odist Eviscopal parsonage, Feb. 28. by Rev. C. W. 
Lowell, Fiiwin Bullock and Fanny Enleta Lynn, 
both of Windsor, Me. 


HARMON — CLEAVER —In Searsport. Me., Feb. 25, 
at the home of the bride, by Rev. H. W. Norton, 
Wallace O. Harmon, of Bangor, Me., and Eudavilla 
Cleaver, of Searsport. 


SPILLER — COCLIDGE — In Gorham, N. H., Feb, 23, 
by Rev. W. Canham, Walter L. Spiller, and Mrs. 
Viora A. Coolidge, both of Gorham, N. H. 








Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 





NOTICE. — Will those planning to join the 
East Maine Conference on trial, send their writ- 
ten sermon and essay to Rev. F. W. Brooks, 
South West Harbor, Me., for examination, not 
later than April 15. F. W. Brooks. 





BOSTON METHODIST SOUIAL UNION. — 
There will be no meeting of the Methodist So- 
cial Union in March, but the next regular meet- 
ing will be held April 15. President Rand has 
appointed Fred T. A. McLeod, of Centre 
Chureh, Malden, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Robt. E. Ramsdell from the 
executive com mittee. V. B. SWETT, Sec. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON CALIFOR- 
NIA. — Charles W. Coyle, of San Francisco,with 
his illustrated lecture on California, is available 
for the first week in April for Boston and vicin- 
ity. There is no expense involved beyond the 
entertainment of Mr. Coyle and his assistant. 
It is a good opportunity to awaken entbusiasm 
in the League Convention at San Francisco, 
and to provide your people with an evening of 
delightful entertainment. For dates address, 
at once, G. W. PENNIMAN, Clinton, Mass. 





ALPHA CHAPTER, School of Theology, 
Boston University, will meet at the Crawford 
House, Monday, March 18. Paper by Rev. W. I. 
Haven (’81), secretary of the American Bible 
Society. A. M. OsGoopn, Sec. 





Following more than twenty-five years of suc- 
cess, the Larkin Soap Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
usher in the new century with a new offer in 
this issue, which is unparalleled, except by Lar- 
kin. The Chiffonier they offer to give with a $10 
box of Soaps, is an article wanted by every 
woman in theland. We understand this offer 
may remain open only ashort time, 80 we ad- 
vise our readers to take advantage of it at once. 





PREACHERS’ AID SOCIETY. —The annual 
meeting of the Preachers’ Aid Society of the 
New England Annual Conference of the Metb- 
odist Episcopal Church will be held on Monday, 
the 25th inst., at 3.30 p. m., in the Wesleyan 
Association Committee Room, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston, for the purpose of electing officers and 
corporators for the ensuing year, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

A. R. WEED, Sec. 





March and the Lion 


Something Better Than the Old Saw 


The saying about the lion und the lamb in 
March often proves false, but there is another 
and a better one which is literally true. When 
March comes in and finds you taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla to purify, enrich and vitalize your 
blood, you may expect, when it goes out, that it 
will leave you free from that tired feeling and 
with none of the boils, pimples and eruptions 
which manifest themselves because of impure 
blood in the spring. If you bave not already 
begun taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for your 
spring medicine, we advise you to tegin today. 
We assure you it will make you feel better all 
through the coming summer. 
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Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh isa blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and it is a regular prescrip- 
tion. It is composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood purifiers, acting 
directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. Sold 
by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





Epworth Organs 
are easy to buy 








Example: Style « 1 is $45 00 pay- 
able as follows:—$22 50 when organ 
1s received and approved, $11 25 in 
three months and $11.25in six months. 


Factory prices—no agents.) Send 

forcatalog. Mention this paper. 

WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO Co, 
57 Washington St., Chicago 





SACRED SONGS 


Nos. 1 and 2 Combined 
By Sankey, McUranahan, and Stebbins, 


430 NEW ANID MOST USEFUL POPULAR 
HYMNS AND TUNES OF THE DAY. 

The trongest. most Satisfactory Co'lection now offered 
for SUNDAY- SCHOOLS YOUNG PEOPLE'S and Mid WEEK 
MEETINGS 845 per 100. Sample, post tree, 45c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 





SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Anthem and Chorus Book 


For General Use and all Special Occasions. $30 
per 100. Superintendent's copy for €xamination, 
2cents. Address ASA HULL, New York City, 
or 

CHARLES R. MAGEE, Boston, Mass. 


inform any onew': ievea to COCAINE, MORPHINE, 
OPIUM OR LAUDANUM, formes tome Cure, 
— — Y BALDWIN, P. 0. Box 121%. 
; . ‘ 








|. Can Sell Your. Farm 
where located. end description and selling price, and 
learn my successful plan of se ling property 

W.M. OSTRANDER. 102 Heed #idg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD GARDENS and GROUNDS 


Enhance the beauty of the house more than fine 
furniture. With our plans and advice we can 
help you to get garden results at lowest cost. It 
isourSpecialty. The largest and most complete 
stock of hardy [rees, Shrubs and Hardy ants 
in America. Lowest rates known, for finest qual- 
ity. Catalogue unequaled as a practical help to 
Planters sent free. 
co. 


SHADY wiht NURSER = 





102 State , Boston, 


_— — — » - = _ — 





Claflin University Jubilee Singers 


The well-known Claflin University Jubilee Sing- 
ers will begin their fifth vacation work, in the 
interest of the University building fund, in Bos- 
ton, about May 7. Engagements with churches, 
Epworth Leagues, etc., are solicited. Address 
L. M. DUNTON, President, 
Orangeburg, 8S. ©. 
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OBITUARIES 





We know not, you and I, 

As lonely bours count by, 

To rune of parting’s pain, 

But she, perchance, across the crystal chain 
Of midnight.dews 

May walk the stars between, 

Still heart to heart with thee, unseen ; 

Yea, love is love, or night or day — 
Lay her away — 
O soul, sore-tried ; 

She is not dead who died! 
She lives and loves! 


— Louise Dunham Goldsberry. 





Beeman. — Harriet (Bullard) Beeman was born 
in Georgia, Vt., Feb. 26, 1842, and died in Fair- 
fax, Vt., Sept. 28, 1900. 

The life of Mrs. Beeman deserves a better 
tribute than the writer is able to give. She was 
converted during the pastorate of the late Rev. 
D. P. Bragg at Georgia and North Fairfax, and 
immediately joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which she remained a member in 
good and regular standing until transferred to 
that multitude who have come out of great 
tribulation and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Mrs. Beeman was for twelve years a great 
sufferer from inflammatory rheumatism, and 
so severe was the disease that for the four last 
years of her life she was practically helpless. 
But during all the years of her suffering she 
never was heard to murmur or utter a word of 
complaint. Some passages from the book of 
John were often quoted by her, especially these 
words: “But He knoweth the way that I take. 
When He bath tried me, | shail come forth as 
gold.” 

Mrs. Beeman is missed and mourned by a 
large circle of relatives and friends, among 
whom are her husband, Charles H. Beeman, 
and two sons — Berkley B. and Fred—and a 
daughter, Mrs. H. E. Gidding. The sons are 
engaged in the mercantile business in Burling- 
ton, Vt. Mr. Beeman and the children have the 
comfort of knowing that they had a good wife 
and mother; and it was a consolation to her to 
know that they left nothing undone for her that 
was in their power. 

The funeral services were held in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in Fairfax, Sept. 29, the 
writer officiating. 

A. W. Forpb. 





Day.— Mrs. Eliza Locke Day, widow of Thomas 
Day, died at the residence of herson, Frederick 
A. Day, in Biddeford, Me., Feb. 18, 1901, aged 98 
years, 10 months, 4 days. 

Mrs. Day was born in Lyman, Me., April l4, 
1802. When she was very small her parents 
moved to a larger farm in the town of Hollis, a 
few miles from the scene of her birth. Dec. 31, 
18l8, when in her sixteenth year, sbe married 
Thomas Day, a prosperous farmer of North Bid- 
deford. He died about fifteen years ago. To 
them came four children, of whom two are liv- 
ing — F. A. Vay and Mrs. Col. John M. Goodwin, 
of Biddeford. Mrs. Day was a beautiful example 
of piety. Those who knew her best loved her 
most. She was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Biddeford, where she was a 
constant attendant ‘until within a few years. By 

her self-sacrificing, constant thoughtfulness she 
showed her love for the church. She was gentle 
and unassuming, yet mighty for good works, 
with charity that thinketh noevil. Many have 
lost a truefriend. But she has laid her work 
down and has risen to meet her loved ones gone 
before. Our sorrows ure her peace ; our dirges 
are her triumpbal march. Ye breezes that 
move over her resting-place, chant her requiem ! 
Ye songsters of Greenwood, sing your sweetest 
mvsic o ér her quiet slumber! ' 
A FRIEND. 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED witnout the knife or pain, by a 
oe physician of 30 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
Jaricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No charge for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H. LORD. lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 
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Parker.. — Abel W. Parker was born in Maine, 
Sept. 7, 1835, and died in Taunton, Mass., Jan. 23, 
1901. 

Mr. Parker came to Taunton when a young 
man, and engaged in manufacturing, at first as 
employee, and, in a few years, as proprietor. 
Thenceforth he was known as an upright busi- 
ness man and director of corporations, a public- 
spirited citizen, an honorable official of the city 
government, and a kind and genial friend. His 
many charities will long be remembered, 
though done with greatest quietness. 

In 1872, during the pastorate of Rev. L. B. 
Bates, he was converted and joined the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Taunton, of 
of which he was a valuable member and trustee 
at his death. An almost lifelong struggle with 
ill health combined with natural modesty to 
give him a retiring manner, yet he was of 
forceful character and wide influence. 

His good wife had been called ten years before. 
Three children survive — Mrs. ¥. P. Bicknell, 
Mrs. O. C. Stanley, and J. Walter Parker. ‘The 
memory of the just is blessed.” 


J. FRANCIS COOPER, 





Annis. — Mrs. Addie J. Annis was born in 
Dover, Me., Novy. 27, 1844, and died in Sebec, Me., 
Feb. 14, 1901. 

After more than tiree years of great suffer- 
ing from rheumatic affections in the most ex- 
cruciating form, a brave, patient soul has gone 
from her home in Sebec to her heavenly home. 
Mrs. Annis was a gifted woman, and while but 
a girlin her teens had become a favorite teach- 
er in the town, schools. In 1865, when twenty- 
one years of age,she was united in marriage 
with Mr. Alfred Annis, and took upon her all 
the responsibilities of a farmer’s wife. Three 
sons and two daughters came to bless the home, 
and they remain to mourn the loss of the most 
devoted of mothers. 

In 1873, under the ministry of Rev. Geo. R. 
Palmer, she was converted and united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. She was an 
every-day Christian, and was beld in the high- 
est esteem by all her neighbors and the church 
ot her choice. A short time before her death 
her voice returned with all the strength and 
sweetness of the days of health, while she sang 
her favorite bymn, “ My Saviour first of all, I 
shall know Him.’’ Her lips were filled with 
thanksgiving for the kindness of friends and 
neighbors and for her husband’s untiring atten- 
tions during the long years of helplessness, and 
with words of entire submission to the sweet 
will of God, until, like a weary, happy child, 
with asmile she fell asleep. 

An appropriate funeral service was conducted 
by her pastor, and the remains were laid to rest 
in the rural cemetery near her former home. 

J. H. IRVINE, 

Gegenheimer. — Jacob Gegenheimer was born 
in Wurtemburg, Germany, Oct. 11, 1823, and 
passed to the life beyond, very suddenly, Feb. 
21,1901, from Taunton, Mass. He had a severe 
hemorrhage of the stomach, and in fifteen 
minutes after the attack had gone beyond the 
love and care of earthly friends. The blow falls 
heavily upun the family, and is a great shock to 
the community at large. 

Mr. Gegenheimer came to this country when 
only fifteen years of age, and made his home in 
Saco, Me., where he entered the York Manu- 
facturing Company, and by close attention to 
business worked his way to the position of an 
overseer. From Saco he went to Palmer, Mass., 
and from there to Taunton, in May, 1863, where 
for over twenty years he was superintendent of 
the Oakland Mills. In Iss) he returned to Old 
Orchard, Me., where he had a large farm, and 
took up farming. Ib 189), with his dear wife, he 
came to Taunton to visit his children, when Mrs. 
Gegenheimer sickened and died in six weeks 
after their arrival. Since then he has made his 
home with his daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gegenheimer were faithful 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
nearly sixty years, and it can truly be said that 
the church and the world are poorer for their 
death, but far richer tor their Christian lives, 
for they were full of faith, hope and charity, and 
all the Christian graces. They have passed to 
the spirit land, that bourne whence no traveler 
ever returns, but they are united in beaven, and 
their beautiful Christian lives and example are 
ever with us to bless and encourage. They had 
a firm, abiding faith and trusi in God,and when 
the summons came suddenly to both, it found 
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them ready for the Master’s call to “come up 
higher.” 

Since the death of his beloved wife, Mr. Gegen. 
heimer has longed to leave this earthly home 
and be united with her in heaven, but has 
patiently awaited the Saviour’stime. He was 
a subscriber to ZIoN’s HERALD for over fifty 
years. In December, 1807, Mr. and Mrs. Geven. 
heimer celeLrated their golden wedding at (\\q 
Orchard. 

Funeral services were held at the home of his 
daughter in Taunton, and were conducted \y 
Rev. W. P. Buck, who paid a glowing tribute to 
the departed and offered a beautiful prayer for 
the three sons and one daughter present, not 
forgetting the absent brother in the far South. 

They are not dead. “To live inthe bearts of 
those we love is not to die,” and what seems 


death is only transition. 
E. R. G. B. 


Gordon. — Jonathan G. Gordon was born in 
Chesterville, Me., June 28, 1822, and died at East 
Livermore, Me., Jan. 23, 1901, aged 78 years. 

He worked at home and at his grandfather's 
till 1846, when he married Rosina Norris, and 
made a home on the place which has since been 
known by his name. At the age of seventeen 
he was converted under the leadership of the 
Christian Band, and soon after marriage joined 
with his wife the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at East Livermore, Rev. J. P. Cole being then 
pastor. 

In his death East Livermore lost one of its 
most esteemed citizens. Few men have pos- 
sessed more sterling qualities of character. He 
was a man of few words, whose deeds spoke for 
him most eloquently. To be reliable and abso- 
lutely dependable was to him to be simply nat- 
ural. He was devoted to the church and the 
grange, sparing neither labor, time nor money 
in their behalf. He was ever a lifter in the 
world’s work, active in every cause with which 
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Stranger Than Fiction 


A Remedy which has Revolutionized the 
Treatment of Stomach Troubles 





The remedy is not heralded as a wonderful 
discovery nor yet a secret patent medicine, nei- 
ther is it claimed to cure anything except dys- 
pepsia, indigestion and stomach troubles with 
which nine out of ten suffer. 

The remedy isin the form of pleasant-tasting 
tablets or lozenges, containing vegetable and 
fruit essences, pure aseptic pepsin (government 
test), golden seal and diastase. The tablets are 
sold by druggists under the name of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Many interesting experi- 
ments to test the digestive powers of Stuart's 
Tablets show that one ,rain of the active prin- 
ciple contained in them is sufficient te thor- 
oughly digest 3,000 grains of raw meat, eggs and 
other wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bowels 
like after dinner pills and cheap cathartics, 
which simply irritate and inflame the tntestines 
without having any effect wbateve: in digesting 
food or curing indigestion. 

If the stomach can be rested and assisted in 
the work of digestion it will very soon recover 
its normal vigor, as no organ is so much abused 
and overworked as the stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, of the 
remarkable success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets,a remedy practically unknown a few years 
ago, and now the most widely known of any 
treatment for stomach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely upon 
its merits as a digestive, pure and simple, be- 
cause there can be no stomach trouble if the 
food is promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely on the 
food eaten, digesting it completely, so that it can 
be assimilated into blood nerve and tissue. They 
cure dyspepsia, water brash, sour stomach, £45 
and bloating after meals, because they furnist 
the digestive power which weak stomachs lack, 
and unless tbat lack is supplied it is useless t0 
attem pt to cure by the use of “tonics,” “ pills” 
and cathartics which bave absolutely no digest 
ive power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found al all 
drug stores and the regular use of one or (wo 
of them after meals, will demonstate their mer!! 

better than any other argument. 
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be sympathized. His wife and one daughter, 
Mrs. B. B. Blanchard, survive bim. 
D.C. A 





Lombard. — Mrs. Sarah A. Lombard, whose 
maiden name was Tetherly, was born in Nor- 

way, Me., April 2, 1818, and died Feb. 19, 1901. 

When quite young she was converted to God 
under the ministry of Elder William Farring- 
ton. In 1850 she united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Brown’s Hill, bringing a 
jetter from Great Falls, Mass. In 1865 she was 
united in marriage with Benjamin Lombard. 
Mrs. Lombard was a thorough Methodist ; she 
believed in her cburch, in its doctrine and pol- 
ity, while enjoying the sanctification which we 
preach. Her life was most exemplary, it being 
rich toward God and fruitful in good works, 
she loved the house of prayer, and listened most 
earnestly to the Word proclaimed. It was in- 
deed to ber soul “ the bread of life.” 

Her last illness was brief. Taken sick at 12 
o'clock on Monday at the home of her son, 
Erastus Lombard, she gradually grew worse, 
and on Tuesday evening, Feb. 19, at 10.30, she 
heard the summons, “ Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

The deceased was buried from the First Meth- 
odist Episcopai Church, South Portland, on 
Friday afternoon, when her many friends bade 
the body a last eartbly farewell before its inter- 
ment in Evergreen Cemetery. Rev. F. A. Leitch, 
pastor, and Revs. W.S. Jones and F. W. Smith, 
former pastors, officiated at the obsequies. 

F. A. L. 


— 


Bean. — Edwin R. Bean was born in Levant, 
Me., April 24, 1820, and died at Kast Corinth, 
Me., Jan. 2, 1901, aged 80 years. 

He was one of four children — two sons and 
two daughters. His brother, the late Charles T. 
Bean, M. D., was a well-known physician in 
Chelsea, Mass., and his sister, Mrs. Eliza N. 
Warren, is a well-known member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in that place. He was 
converted and united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1838 or ’39, and for years he has 
been a prominent figure in Corinth affairs. He 
was postmaster during President Cileveland’s 
lirst administration; and ater increasing in- 
firmities had caused him to lay aside the active 
business of life, his face was still one of the most 
familiar Ones On our streets. 

His loyal Christian wife, Minerva Stickney 
Bean, was “ called home” nine years ago, and 
Since that time life held for him many lonely 
hours. Four children — Charles E., of Califor- 
nia; Frank E.,of Everett, and Fred E., of Bright- 
on, Mass. ; and Mrs. Minnie E. Riley, of Caribou, 
Me. — survive him. 

During his last illness, woen the approach of 
death was evident, he said: ‘“* 1am all ready to 
go.” This was his last testimony. Soon after 
the summons came, and the temporal was 
merged into the eternal. 

ISAAC BH. LIDSTONE, 





Titus. — George W. Titus was born in Lisbon, 
N. H., Nov. 14, 1850, and died in Lowell, M ss, 
Feb. 11, 1901. 

Mr. Titus’ parents, Jason and Mary Whitcher 
Titus, were stanch Methodists, and trained 
their children in principles of virtue, truthful- 
hess and piety. The subject of this sketch was 
converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in early manhood, and ever after man- 
ifested a deep interest in its prosperity. More 
than twenty years of his business life were 
spent in Amesbury, Mass., where he was close- 
ly identified with the church as an official and 
earnest worker, both in the church and Sunday- 
school. Nearly six years ago he removed to 
Lowell, and joined the Centralville Methodist 
Church, in whose welfare he was deeply inter- 
ested upto the time of his death. He was 
trustee and steward, also superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for five years, declining re- 


election last December on account of ill bealth. 
Mr. Titus was of genial disposition, deeply 
attached to his family, a devoted husband and 


loving father. He is survived by a wife and 
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four children, also four brothers and one sister, 
who deeply mourn their loss. 

At his funeral his pastor, Rev. John Peterson, 
was assisted by aformer pastor in Amesbury, 
Rev. James Cairns, both speaking words of 
eulogy of the deceased and comfort to the be- 
reaved. J. PETERSON. 





There is a beauty which is far better than 
the mere color of the eyes or the shape of 
the features, and that is, the clean and 
wholesome look of health on the infant’s 
face, where every line and every curve de- 
note vigorous health and a perfect working 
digestive system. Mellin’s Food babies 
have such faces, and their bodies are corre- 
spondingly plump and well developed. 








A. B. & E- L. SHAW CO. 


ESTABLISHED 17% AKERS OF 
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Send for illustrated catalog BosTtun, Mass 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for nter term, which 
opens Wednesday, January 2, 1901. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 





New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 

Winter Term will open Jan. 1, 1901. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. 100 Pian for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentionIng ZION’S HERALD). 

GEO. R. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
Fall term now open. 
Winter term will open Dec, 10, 1900, 


For Catalogue or information address, 


Rev. AFIBRIE FIELD, Principal 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


1 Ashburton Place, Boston, M 
156 Fifth Avenue, New Yor ork, | Re 4 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

414 Cane Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
°* Stimson Block, Los Angeles Ua, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manuai. 
free. Correspondence with “mployers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than mg per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 





(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna. 
sium and swimming poo! under ‘careful hygienic super. 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments Ip 
Boston, and tw historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principa)! 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 
Rooms 19, 20, 21 


Wesleyan Building 


Do you want a delightful Easter 
that will be greatly enjoyed by every- 
body, young and old, and be recalled with 
pleasure !ateron? You can be sure of it 
by adopting the bright and attractive 
program, 


Easter and Missions, 
An Easter Missionary Service. 
Sam ple copies furnished free of charge. Low 
price: $1 per hundred; postage, 26 cents 
additional. 
We have all the new Easter Exercises in 
stock, and will be glad to send samples on 
approval to any address. 





Do you need a new Music Book ? 


Epworth Hymnal No. 3 
. Edited by 
Mr. J. M. Black 
Contains 241 Hymns and Tunes, 
Opening and Responsive Services, Psalms 
for Responsive Reading, adapted for use in 
Young People’s Meetings, Prayer-Meetings 
and Revivals. 
A million copies of Epworth Hymnals 1 and 2 
were sold, and this book is believed to be su- 
perior to either of its predecessors. It is bet- 
ter made and cheaper in price. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 216 pp., postpaid, 30c. Per dozen, 
$3.00 net. Per hundred, $25.00 net. 


Any book in the market can be procured from us. 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Founded, 1823 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 





THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supy-used the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 


SUBSCRIBERS writing on business 81. ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 


RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
uMs that can be employed for New Ene- 
LAND. Itreaches weekly 17,500 families. Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Beston. 
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Rev. Mark Trafton, D. D. 


{Continued from Page 333. | 


so affected that I could not speak. I took 
my family to Maine to a small farm, my 
wife’s old home, and spent a year in the 
open air at work. I was a farmer. Just 
before the Conference, which wasjto meet 
in Westfield, I received a letter and a 
petition for my appointment to my old 
battlefield, aud to my great surprise my 
old opponent joined heartily in the re- 
quest. I took my family and went to 
Westfield, and there met the presiding 
elder of Portland District, who had come 
up to secure me for Chestnut St., Port- 
land. They had written me, but I had 
not received the letter. But the people of 
Westfield would not give me up, and 
when the appointments were announced 
my name came out for the third time for 
Westfield. There was applause all through 
the house as an offset to the hootings of 
the rabble some years before. 

In the fall of 1854 I was, to my great 
surprise, nominated as 





Representative to Congress. 


I was not in the political field, never at- 
tended a political meeting or made a par- 
tisan address. I was a decided abolition- 
ist, and in full sympathy with the Amer- 
ican party. I did not know of the inten- 
tion to put me in nomination until the 
day before the meeting of the convention. 
I did not spend an hour’stime or a dollar 
in money, but kept about my church 
work, I was elected by a large vote over 
an old Whig, a member of the then pres- 
ent Congress, and a Democratic candidate. 
I filled out the year, and at the spring 
Conference, though urged to return, 
thought it best to have another appointed, 
and Gilbert Haven took my place. I sup- 
plied West Springfield until Congress as- 
sembled, Dec. 1, took my family to Wash- 
ington, and after the first winter hired a 
furnished house and lived just as I should 

- have lived‘at home. There wére eleven 
ministers in that Congress, and Joshua 
Giddings said it was ‘‘ the best House ever 
assembled there.’’ That was the begin- 
ning of the end of slavery. 

About the time of my election to Con- 
gress I received a call to Powell St., San 
Francisco, and Bishop Baker had decided 
to transfer me, but my election to £Con- 
gress barred the way. Bishop Simpson 
wished me to go to Detroit to a new 
chureh, but I declined. Then camea eall 
to Cincinnati, but Bishop Janes refused to 
transfer me, 

_ At the adjournment of jCongress I re- 
turned to Springfield tofsupply the Pyn- 
chon St. pulpit, made vacant by the re- 
moval of the pastor to supply a vacancy 
by the death of a presiding elder, which I 
did until the ensuing Conference, when [ 
was agein stationed there. We had two 
years of great prosperity. I received 125 
probationers — among whom was Prof. 
Wm. N. Rice — the most of whom came 
into the church. At or near the close of 
my term I received a call to Chestnut St., 
Providence. I replied that it must be left 
to the proper authorities; I could not 
choose my field of labor. But soon a 
stranger appeared in my congregation one 
Sabbath. After service he introduced 


himself as a committee from County St., 
New Bedford. 


They heard I was going 
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into that Conference ; they were building 
a new church, and wished me to become 
their pastor. I told him I was pre-en- 
gaged, if transferred. But after a fierce 
coutest Bishop Ames sent me a telegram 
stationing me at New Bedford. After 
two successful years a committee waited 
on me from Hudson St., Albany. I said 
to them, as usual: ‘‘ I cannot choose my 
field of labor. Go to the Bishop.’’ They 
did so, and I went to Albany. Those 
were the dark days of ’61 and ’62, and es- 
pecially so to me. My eldest daughter, 
Mrs. William Smith, of Springfield, died 
in our home. My eldest son was in the 
army, wounded at the battle of Newbern, 
and I went down and stayed a month 
with him. 

When my term closed there, I was 
called back to New Bedford. I had been 
absent but two years, and could not be 
returned constitutionally, but Bishop 
Janes left the County St. Church to be 
supplied, transferring me into the Con- 
ference, and the presiding elder engaged 
me to supply that church. From there I 
was sent to Chestnut St., Providence. 
Two successful years passed. 


An Independent Church Enterprise 


Near the close of my term of service I 
was waited upon by the late Dr. J. G. 
Holland, of Springfield, who informed 
me that anew independent church had 
been organized above the railroad station, 
and they had unanimously voted to in- 
vite me to serve them as pastor. Now 
that was ground I[ had broken up my- 
self when, in 1857-’58, I was pastor at 
Pynchon 8t., Springfield. In the midst 
of the great revival of that time I had 
been told that over two hundred railroad 
men, reaching Npringfield Saturday night, 
spent the Sabbath there. No one was in- 
terested for them or their families. I 
learned that they had fitted up a hall in 
the road’s fire-engine building where they 
spent the Sabbath in games and drink- 
ing. I resolved to preach in that hall. I 
personally visited the foreman and com- 
mittee of the fire company, and secured 
their consent. The superintendent of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad also gave per- 
mission. I engaged Rev. William Rice to 
take the morning service, with a few 
brethren who could sing, and in a blind- 
ing snowstorm wended my way to the 
depot. I met my singers coming back, 
who said the hall was locked up, and the 
firemen swore I should not enter it. 
‘Fall in behind me,” I said, ‘‘I have 
an appointment to preach in that hall, 
and must not fail.’’ When I reached the 
hall I found twenty or thirty men out- 
side. I smiled on them and bade them 
good-morning. I tried the door; it was 
locked. ‘‘ Why is not the hall open ?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘ You’d better get a vote of the 
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Company,’ was the groff reply. “But 
the foreman and conamaittee have given 
me permission to occupy the hall for a 
religious service.’’ ‘‘ No matter; you 
can’t goin.’’ By this time quite a crowd 
had gathered. It was uncomfortable 
standing there in the storm, and then my 
spirit was up. ‘“ Now, men, we have 
played enough about this matter. Mr. 
Gray has given me permission to oceupy 
the hall. Where’s the key?” Mr. 
Gray’s name was potent. A man stepped 
forward and unlecked the door. We 
passed on through the fire-engine room 
into a warm, cozy apartment, and the 
room was soon packed. I followed up 
that course until the room was too small, 
when I engaged a hal! in Cooley’s Hotel. 
For six weeks I pursued that plan, and 
then urged the trustees of the Pynchon 
St. Chureh to start a church above the 
depot. Mr. Gray even said to me, ‘ If 
you will build a church here, I will make 
you a liberal subscription.’’ The trustees 
were timid, yet they did go so far as to 
buy a lot in that locality, but afterward 
sold it to the city for a school-house. 
And in the hall of that same house I was 
now called to preach! We had a Sun- 
day-school above the railroad. It was 
given to this new church. A _ mission 
was started in that section, but given up, 
and the Baptists took it and have erected 
a church. To me the supineness and 
want of foresight and enterprise in that 
old church was a severe trial. 

I took a location from the Providence 
Conference and accepted the call to my 
old field for one year. I soon saw that 
it was to be a purely Orthodox church, 
and at the close of the year sent in my 
letter of resignation. That evening some 
twenty gentlemen came to my house, 
bringing the letter and begging me to 
recall it. 

I was received agaiu at the next Con- 
ference session and appointed to Mathew- 
son St., Providence. In 1870 I was trans- 
ferred to the New England Conference, 
and stationed at South Boston. (That I 
was not looked at as beyond the dead line, 
1 may say I had five invitations to serve 
churches when brought again into the 
New England Conference.) From South 
Boston I went to Trinity, Charlestown. 
Near the close of my second year I hada 
severe attack of diphtheria and was near 
death’s door. The sponging of my throat 
with muriatic acid probably saved me, 
but I have never had a well throat since. 
Later I was appointed to Brookline, with 
a theological student as co-laborer, a faith- 
ful Brother Brandt. In 1876 IL bought a 
cottage at Wollaston, and supplied the 
pulpit there for three years and six 
months. 

In 1882, my darling wife, who had with 
never a murmur shared my lot as an 
itinerant for forty-six -years, died, after 
great suffering. After, that affliction | 
had a home with my eldest son, John, 
but for the pest few years with my wid- 
owed daughter, Mrs. Adeline Trafton 
Knox, and my youngest son, James. 

Here I close. God has been my help 
from my dark childhood. I have been an 
unprofitable servant, but have done what 
T could. 
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